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FOREWORD 


This bulletin discusses farm adjustment opportunities in 
Greene County, Georgia. Farming in this county, like much of 
the Piedmont in Georgia has been centered around cotton pro- 
duction for several generations. During the past few decades, 
the boll weevil, five and six cents cotton, and then acreage re- 
duction from a small base has reduced the cotton acreage to less 
than one-fifth of that grown in 1919. These changes were accom- 
panied by an exodus of about one-third of the population, but 
a high proportion of the farming systems has been continued 
with cotton as a main enterprise. On an acre basis, cotton is the 
most profitable crop in the area, but farming systems based 
mainly upon cotton make for poor utilization of the available 
land and the human resources. 


During the 1930’s various federal and state agencies aided 
Greene County farmers in their efforts to conserve their land 
and to rehabilitate their income-producing capacity. This effort 
has been continued and it is now centered upon those adjust- 
ments which make the maximum contributions to food and fiber 
production for the war. These wartime adjustments are mainly 
in the same direction as the desirable long-run changes in the 
farming systems outlined in this bulletin. It is difficult to antic- 
ipate how far Greene County farmers will be able to go in mak- 
ing these changes because of war period shortages of farm sup- 
plies and machinery. 


Using price and cost relationships at 1936-1939 levels the bul- 
letin outlines adjustment opportunities for representative farms, 
for each major size-type group within the present land base 
available on such farms. In addition, it outlines family-sized 
units and the number of families which the county could support 
on such units if the restabilization and development of agricul- 
ture in the post-war time is to be on a family-sized farm basis. 


The effects of these adjustment opportunities upon farm in- 
come, if they were carried out, are outlined both for individual 
farms and for the county as a whole. 


H. P. STUCKEY, Dikneror: 


FARM ADJUSTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN GREENE 
COUNTY, GEORGIA 


By 
M. C. CONNER, W. E. HENDRIX, C. R. SAYRE, AND W. T. FULLILOVE! 


THE PROBLEM 


The farm economy of Greene County, Georgia, like that of the 
Southeast Piedmont Area of which the county is a part (Figure 
1), has always been dominated by the production of a single 
cash crop—cotton. Prior to the War Between the States, this 
crop had been grown chiefly on large plantation units operated 
with slave labor. After the freeing of the slaves, the plantation 
units shifted to the use of cropper laborers, who received a part 
of the crop as pay, and the sharecropper system evolved. 

Sharecropping was widespread when the boll weevil made its 
appearance in the early 1920’s. The impact of the boll weevil 
was tremendous. In 1918 Greene County farmers had produced 
22,340 bales of cotton; in 1922 they produced only 326 bales. A 
commercialized farming area had practically lost its only source 
of cash income. This catastrophe, coupled with a decline in cot- 
ton prices, was the immediate cause of financial disaster for 
many farmers, especially plantation operators. Many farm peo- 
ple, particularly tenants, sharecroppers, and wage laborers left 
the county for industrial centers in a migration so extensive that 
the number of farms decreased 38 per cent from 1920 to 1925, 
and the population dropped to the lowest level since before 1880. 

As there were no other intensive farm enterprises to which 
the farmers could turn immediately, they continued to grow cot- 
ton as methods of boll weevil control were developed. Yet their 
desperate need in the early 1920’s moved some operators toward 
certain modifications in their farm organization. Many opera- 
tors sold the timber which had accumulated on their land. Some 
increased the production of feed and food crops and added live- 
stock. 

An extension of such modifications in the one-crop system and 
the introduction of further adjustments essential to a successful 
agricultural economy in the area in recent years have been en- 
couraged by agricultural agencies such as the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 

The writers express thanks to B. H. Thibodeaux, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, who 
helped develop the original outline for this project; to E. V. Brender, Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, who assembled and analyzed the data on woodland phases of the study; to R. E. Graham, 
Jr., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, who aided in the field work and in early stages of the 
analysis; to Oscar Steanson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and J. W. Fanning, Georgia 
Agricultural Extension Service, for their aid on various phases of the project; to Francis 
Bowen, Agricultural Extension Agent, Greene County, and members of the Greene County 
AAA Committee for making available data from AAA records and for help in locating farmers 
and arranging for interviews; to the Soil Conservation Service for data on conservation prob- 
lems of the study; to the Agricultural Marketing Service for data on prices paid and received 


by farmers; to the Greene County Land Use Planning Committee for criticisms and suggestions 
in the analysis of the data; and to farmers in the county who gave information on their farm- 


ing operations. ; ; ; 

1M. C. Conner, Assistant Agricultural Economist and C. R. Sayre, Agricultural Economist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture; W. E. Hendrix, 
Assistant Agricultural Economist and W. T. Fullilove, Agricultural Economist, Georgia Experi- 


ment Station. 
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the Farm Security Administration, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. These agencies have recommended especially the produc- 
tion of food and feed crops, soil improvement and conservation, 
diversification of the farming system, woodland development, 
family-sized farms, and increased ownership of family-sized 
units. 


This study is concerned with the problem of these agricultural 
adjustments in Greene County. It is an analysis of the changes 
in progress and of changes which would be economically feasible 
in the area. In detail, its objectives are: 


(1) To provide an analytical description of the present agri- 

— cultural system ; 

(2) To evaluate the economic feasibility of alternative pro- 
duction enterprises ; 
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Fig. 1. Farming sections, land use areas,’ and location of Greene County, 
Georgia. 


1The land use areas were delineated by the Greene County Land Use Planning Committee. 
““A’’ areas include land in farms which in its opinion should be retired from farming; ‘‘B’”’ 
areas include land not in farms which should not be farmed; and ‘‘E’’ areas include land in 
farms which should continue in farms. 
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(8) To outline farm organizations that would increase farm 
returns; 

(4) To study the effects of soil conservation practices on farm 
organization and incomes of major groups of farms; 

(5) To determine the land, labor, and capital requirements of 
family-sized units for medium-sized families using differ- 
ent levels of farming equipment, and to estimate the ef- 
fects that establishment of family-sized units would have 
on number of farms, land use, and income; and 

(6) To provide an adequate farm-management basis for agri- 
cultural planning by bringing together the above phases 
of the study. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 


TOPOGRAPHY. In topography, Greene County is fairly typical 
of the Southeast Piedmont. The larger streams cut the uplands 
into major divides, which in turn are subdivided by smaller 
streams, until the whole area is a series of ridges, the surface 
varying from gently undulating to gently rolling and hilly. Along 
streams the ridges break off into belts of steep to rough broken 
land, and the topography is generally more irregular. There are 
small areas of glades, or flatwoods, having smooth to gently un- 
dulating surface features. . 

SoILs. The soils are primarily upland types and consist 
mainly of clay and sandy loams. The clay loams are usually 
darker than the sandy soils and are inherently richer in plant 
nutrients, but require heavier equipment and greater care in 
handling.t They make a ranker growth of cotton stalk, but their 
failure to mature the bolls as early as the sandy soils results in 
more severe boll weevil damage. This characteristic of the clay 
soils has been a primary cause of much greater abandonment of 
farmland in the areas where the clay soils predominate.? Fairly 
extensive areas of gravelly upland soils, quite droughty in nature, 
are found in the county. Bottomland soils, found only in occa- 
sional areas, play an important role in the organization of the 
farms on which they occur. The well-drained tillable acreages 
are used primarily for corn. Less satisfactorily drained areas 
are used for the production of native hay and pastures. Many of 
the larger livestock farms in the county are located along streams 
and have a fairly large acreage of such native grass and pasture 
land. 

CLIMATE. Greene County has short, moderate winters, long, 
moderately hot summers, and an annual rainfall varying from 


1Fuller, G. L. and Hasty, A. H., Soil Survey of McDuffie County, Georgia, Bureau of Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

“Three of the militia districts in Greene County where clay loams are dominant lost more than 
60 per cent of their population between 1920 and 1930. Other districts in which clay soils are 
dominant lost at least 40 per cent. In comparison with this the Caldwell, Siloan, and White 
Plains districts, where the sandy loams predominate, lost only 19.5, 21.7, and 26.2 per cent of 
their population, respectively.—Bureau of Census. 
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35 to 73 inches, averaging 48 inches. The growing season (from 
the last killing frost in the spring to the first killing frost in the 
fall) is about 225 days, from about April 1 to November 10. The 
rainfall is generally heaviest in the winter and midsummer and 
lightest in the fall, spring, and early summer. This distribution 
is often unfavorable for seeding, germination, and growth of fall- 
soWN Crops. 

The climate contributes to a lack of organic matter in the soils 
of this area. High temperatures aid the rapid oxidation of or- 
ganic matter, and high rainfall tends to leach out the decom- 
posed organic material. In addition, the torrential nature of 
much of the rainfall adds to erosion damage and results in low 
productivity. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE AREA 


By 1890 the Southeast Piedmont Area had emerged from the 
throes of the Reconstruction Period and had established a fairly 
stable rural economy. Almost three-fourths of the total land 
area was in farms and about 39 per cent was improved (Figure 
2). About half of its 13,900 farms were operated on a crop- 
share basis, the bulk of them apparently cropper units on plan- 
tation farms. About 28 per cent of the farmers owned their 
farms. A one-crop system prevailed on all sizes of farms, irre- 
spective of the tenure of the operator. 

In Greene County a higher proportion of the total land was 
in farms, and 51 per cent of the land was improved (Figure 2). 
The plantation system predominated about the same as in the 
area as a whole, but a slightly lower proportion of the farmers 
operated on a crop-share basis (Table 1). 

Between 1890 and 1910 there were few changes in the econ- 
omy of the area or in the position of Greene County relative to 
the area as a whole. The number of farms increased during this 
period from about 13,900 to 20,900 in the area and from 1,989 
to 2,830 in Greene County. The average value of land and build- 
ings per acre increased from $6 to $17 in the area and from $8 
to $21 in the county. By 1920 the war and the consequent high 
prices sent farm real estate prices to $43 an acre in the area 
as a whole and to $53 in Greene County. 

In 1921 cotton production in this area collapsed. It dropped 
to 20 per cent of the 1910 production in the Piedmont Area as a 
whole and to 9 per cent of the 1910 production in Greene County. 
This collapse was caused primarily by the cotton boll weevil, 
which made its appearance in the latter part of the previous 
decade. Between 1920 and 1925 financial distress was severe 
enough to cause a 38 per cent decrease in the number of farms 
in Greene County and about 35 per cent decrease in the South- 
east Piedmont Area as a whole. The organization of the remain- 
ing farms, however, changed very little. 
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Fic. 2. Changes in land use in Greene County and in the Southeast Pred- 
mont Area, Georgia, 1890-193 


1Beginning with the 1925 reports the census classification ‘improved farm land’’ was discon- 
tinued. Cropland plus plowable pasture is regarded as a comparable measure. 
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From 1925 to 1930 farmers in this area lived a hand-to-mouth 
existence, selling their timber, borrowing to pay accumulated 
interest on old debts, letting their buildings and equipment dete- 
riorate, and gradually learning to produce cotton under boll 
weevil conditions. They practically ceased picking up squares 
(an early remedy), and began mopping and dusting, planting 
earlier, and growing early-maturing varieties. They continued 
to decrease production on heavy types of soil, which produce a 
rank growth favorable to the boll weevil. By 1930 the propor- 
tion of the total land area in farms was 54 per cent for Greene 
County and 51 per cent for the Southeast Piedmont as a whole. 
Cotton prices remained at fairly high levels until 1930. However, 
a drop to 5.7 cents and 5.8 cents per pound of lint in 1931 and 
1932 seemed almost the final blow to the area. 

Beginning in 1933, the income from cotton was supplemented 
by payments from the AAA, which played the major action- 
agency role in the area up to 1935. Cotton acreages decreased 
and corn acreages increased, but the AAA payments provided an 


TABLE 1. TRENDS IN THE AGRICULTURE OF GREENE County, GEORGIA, 
1890-1935 
ITEM Unit | 1890; 1900)1910)1920/1925/1930} 1935) 1940 
Rural population (1,000)...| number | 17 L/S LOS aS mes $ 14 
Number of farms (100)_......... number | 20 21 1287 130. ai Ss ae 18 13 
and pecia ries ee eee acre |113 |100 |71 |65 (93. |S2.3ieeares 
Percentage of total land in 
Harm ste 22 ee, eee ee per cent] 84 79° 176 174 "165° a4 74 63 
Improved land yam =. per cent} 51 54 |40 |42 |39 |26 | 39 W634 
Acres of improved land per 
capita of rural population..| acre 8.0) 5.5) 5.8).5.9) Teese 6.4 
Proportion of improved land 
in 
Cotton seg ee eee ek ad oan per cent| 37 47 |49 {51 |11 |25 12 1] 
Corie. SES fete arene per cent) 19 267 21) 129 S122 es 22 23 
Haye ee al per cent] 1 2 lS et ee 4 6 
W heats see eee ee per cent) 1 3 i it ] | 4 4 
Oats ae emote me ome eats per cent] 3 40472 1 ] 2 4 3 
Livestock per 100 acres of 
improved land 
W Grkstockte asa eweeeen number | 2.3, 3.4) 3.9).4.3| 2.8) 334g ees 
Cattlenes ayia ae 2g & number | 4.1) 5.7} 6.5} 6.5] 4.6] 6.8! 7.1] 6.1 
Hops ge ane number | 6.9} 7.2) 5.7) 6.4) 3.4) °436)emesm eee 
Chick erissae ees ae. number | 54 58.5135 "45° 9380455 34 34 
Percentage of farms operated 
oy 
Ownerst. toe eer bea | per cent} 25.1) 22.4/21.9/20.2/26.9|23 .5| 26.3) 31.7 
Croppers ae err me aa, per, cent) ~ + : 1 136.9133..2|36 Ol 27a oa ee 
Tenants excluding crop- 
POPS: ee ee ees we eee os per seentime. : 1 (42 .3139.5/40.1) 46.1) 65.1 
Managers vn aan. een ey er cent} 1! 0:5) 0.5) 0.6)-0.4)°0 45 st es 
Value per acre of land and 
buildings te, ee dollar 8 a2 ee Saal SaeG 11 12 


Data not available. 
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impetus that caused more farmers to follow farm practices 
which had long been recommended. 

In 1938 Greene County was chosen as the location for the first 
unified agricultural program in Georgia, which got under way, 
in part, in 1939. The aim in unified agricultural planning is the 
integration of all services and programs for the development of 
agriculture in the area. The Farm Security Administration had 
previously begun a concerted program in Greene County, as a 
demonstration of what could be done for low-income farm peo- 
ple with the help of the government rehabilitation program. In 
1940 approximately 600 farm families in the county had re- 
ceived a rehabilitation loan for livestock and equipment needed 
to establish independent farm operating units. The development 
of conservation plans for these operating units, as well as for 
other farms in the county, was undertaken by farm supervisors 
and technicians from the Soil Conservation Service. 


COLLECTION AND PREPARATION OF DATA 


In order to describe the agriculture of the county, data on 
land use, yields, and tenure were tabulated from the 1988 AAA 
work sheets for 1,026 operating units. This is regarded as a 
complete coverage of Greene County farms. These data were 
supplemented by livestock information from mailed question- 
naires returned by two-thirds of the farmers in the county. 
Farms with similar resources and organizations were classified 
into groups, and an organization representative of each major 
size and type group of farms was set up. Visits were made to 
185 farms selected at random from the major size-type groups 
of farms to ascertain farm prices, costs, labor requirements, and 
other information. Visits were made to 49 additional farms for 
information on enterprises and practices found infrequently in 
the area. 

Representative farm organizations in each size-type group 
were studied in detail. These organizations represent the situa- 
tion for all farms in their particular group more closely than 
could any other organization. A closer approximation of actual 
conditions was also assured by studying each size-type group in 
five different sections of the county (Figure 1). These sections 
were arrived at by grouping the 27 land use areas delineated by 
the Greene County Land Use Planning Committee. Many simi- 
larities between these land use areas warranted their grouping to 
facilitate an economic analysis. Special emphasis was placed on 
conservation phases of adjustments by studying selected farms 
for which conservation plans had been prepared in each of the 
major size-type groups.! 

In the main, incomes are based on average prices received and 
paid by farmers in the county in the period 1935-1939. 


1From the Greene County files, Piedmont Soil Conservation District, Greensboro, Georgia. 
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PRESENT AGRICULTURE IN THE FARMING SECTIONS 
OF GREENE COUNTY 


On the basis of soil characteristics the five farming sections in 
Greene County have been grouped into grayland and redland 
areas. The Southeastern Section (Figure 1) commonly referred 
to as “grayland,”’ is made up primarily of sandy loam soils. The 
Northern, Eastern, Southwestern, and West River sections, com- 
monly called “redland,” are made up primarily of clay loam soils. 
“Redland” and “grayland” soils differ in topography, fertility, 
workability, and present degree of erosion. Historically, the 
areas have differed greatly in farm organization. Furthermore, 
they differ in adjustment opportunities. 


GRAYLAND SECTION 


The Southeastern, the only grayland section in the county, 
contains a total of 60,417 acres of land.. Twenty-eight per cent 
of this is cropland (Table 2). Cotton yields are higher than in 
other parts of the county, which is believed due largely to lesser 
boll weevil damages. This section was never organized into plan- 
tation units to so large an extent as the redland sections. At 
present, however, a larger percentage of its farms are medium- 
sized than in any other part of the county, and only one section 
has a larger percentage of farms with over 60 acres of cropland. 
One-half of the farms are owner-operated, which is a higher 
proportion than in the county as a whole. The percentage of 
farms in the cotton system is 85, which is higher than in the red- 
land sections. Eleven per cent are in a cotton-livestock system 
and 4 per cent are in subsistence and part-time systems. 

The most common woodland acreages are 30 on the small 
farms and 137 on large farms (Table 3). The percentage of this 
in a “highly desirable” condition is 11 and 19 per cent on the 
small and large farms respectively. 

Both the Land Use Planning Committee and the Land Use 
Capability Survey indicate an opportunity for considerable in- 
creases in cropland in this section. About 80 per cent of the sec- 
tion is in land use capability classes I, IJ, and III, classes of land 
which could be cultivated with proper conservation practices. 
Development of this land for cropland uses offers an opportunity 
to increase the size of present farm units as well as to set up 
additional units. 


REDLAND SECTIONS 


The redland sections have been combined in the woodland anal- 
ysis. The usual woodland acreage in the redland sections is 49 
on small farms and 119 on large farms. The 4 per cent of “highly 
desirable” woodland on the small farms, compared with the 20 
per cent on the large farms, suggests that cuttings in recent 
years on the small farms have been heavier than on large farms 
(Table 3). 
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TABLE 2. Totrat Lanp Area, LAND USE CapPaBILITIES, CROPLAND ACREAGE, 
NUMBER OF FARMS, DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS By TENURE, SIZE, AND TYPE, AND 
Crops AND LIVESTOCK IN FARMING SEcTIONS, GREENE COUNTY, GEORGIA 


GrRay- 
LAND REDLAND SECTIONS 
SECTION 
ITEM UNIT — ane 
SOUTH- SOUTH- 
EAST- | East- | NorTH-| WEstT | WEST- 
ERN ERN ERN | RIVER| ERN 
Total land area!.......... acre 60,417) 23,515| 91,199} 27,618) 59,800 
Percentage of land by 
capability classes? 
Peariee) beet es per cent 9 10 12 16 2 
| et vee aaa per cent (Al 62 35 Sl oF 
AY i a per cent 6 15 13 21 15 
Ne ave ae eras per cent 14 13 40 Se 46 
‘otala@ @. 2.\per cent 100 100 100 100 100 
Acres of cropland? acre 165967) 4, 246)5 103370) 5,325 47 7825 
Percentage of total 
land in cropland’ ._|per cent 28 18 1] 19 13 
Number of farms... number 328 1s 268 ak 194 
Distribution of farms 
by tenure? 
Owner-operated _|per cent 50 OF 45 50 47 
Tenant-operated.|per cent 50 63 50 50 53 
BG hel ae oe per cent 100 100 100 100 100 
Distribution of farms 
by acres of cropland® 
oO and less. 43 per cent 38 67 60 45 Sf 
| Veal ES 610 pee et eee per cent 40 24 25 31 28 
60.1 and above...|per cent 22 9 15 24 15 
eb al Mee letea. per cent 100 100 100 100 100 
Distribution of farms 
by ‘types? 
Cotton farms........per cent 85 ey. 78 80 84 
Cotton-livestock 
farms.........-..-.-|per . cent Ty 5 10 13 8 
Subsistence and 
part-time farms|per cent 4 18 3 7 8 
Potala we eeeeper--cent 100 100 100 100 100 
Percentage of crop- 
land in? 
Wotton! ... per cent 23 24 24 22 27 
MONETTE i per cent 38 42 37 34 42 
Other general 
CLOT ee er cent 8 LZ 15 24 LZ 
Non-soil-deplet- 
iG ereropss=:.-.|per cent 30 22 23 20 19 
Livestock numbers? 
Workstock.__......... number 678 225 497 249 376 
Cattion mite. ig Ja: number 1,856 451| 1,286 673 912 
HIGgesnee et ee number e225 480| 1,031 490 708 
Chickens. /.2.. number | 9,277| 2,979| 6,417' 2,815! 4,277 


ALL 
SEC- 
TIONS 


262 ,549 


M4 

44 

13 

32 

100 
44,731 


LZ 
1,026 


24 


2,025 
el 
3,002 
25,765: 


1Excluding area occupied by towns. 
2Estimates made from Land Use C 


apability Survey, Physical Land Conditions in 


Greene County, Georgia, Physical Land Survey No. 23, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, by technicians acquainted with the county and with the Land Use Cap- 
Land class I includes land suitable for cultivation without 
special conservation practices; II, land suitable for cultivation with only simple 
practices; III, land suitable for cultivation with complex or intensive practices; 
IV, land not suitable for continuous cultivation; and V, land not suitable for 


ability Survey. 


cultivation. 


’Based on 1938 AAA records, Greene County, Georgia. 


4Based on mailed questionnaries and personal interviews. 
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EASTERN SECTION. The Eastern Section located around Union 
Point contains 23,515 acres, of which 4,246 acres are cropland 
(Table 2). It is delineated from other redland sections pri- 
marily because of more level topography and for its part-time 
farming possibilities. Its farms have larger fields and are less 
eroded. Almost one-fifth of the farms are in a subsistence and 
part-time system, and more than two-thirds have 30 acres and 
less cropland. More of the farms are tenant-operated than in 
any other section of the county. Adjustments could be made in 
both size and number of farms. Estimates based on the Land 
Use Capability Survey show 72 per cent of the section suitable 
for cultivation with proper conservation practices compared with 
only 18 per cent now in cultivation. 


TABLE 3. Farm WoopiaNnp: ACREAGE AND CONDITION CLAsSs GROUPS BY 
S:zE OF FARMS IN FARMING SECTIONS, GREENE COUNTY, GEORGIA 
ITEM GRAYLAND SECTION! REDLAND SECTIONS? 
SMALL? LARGE! SMALL? LARGE! 
acres acres acres acres 
Usual woodland acreage ..................- 30 [37 49 119 
Percentage of woodland stand by 
condition class groups per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Highivsdesirables een oe 
Desirableigea ee 2 fee ee 59 38 57 43 
Least desirable sts see 30 43 39 37 
Slotal is \ jee cee eek eye ek eee 100 100 100 100 
1Southeastern Section. 
2Kastern, Northern, West River, and Southwestern farming sections. Apparently 


there are no important differences between conditions of woodland stands in 
these sections. 

3Operating units with 30 acres and less of cropland are classed as small farms. 

4Operating units with 60.1 acres and above of cropland are classed as large farms. 
Woodland conditions on medium-sized farms with 30.1 to 60 acres of cropland 
are very similar to the conditions found on large farms. 

Farm Woodland Survey by E. V. Brender, Soil Conservation Service. 


NORTHERN SECTION. In the Northern Section the soils are of 
a very erosive clay type. The susceptibility of cotton on these 
soils to boll weevil infestation contributed materially to the high 
proportion of farm abandonment during the 1920’s. Two of its 
militia districts lost more than 60 per cent of their total popu- 
lation from 1920 to 1930. Seventy-eight per cent of the farms 
follow a cotton system. Ten per cent follow a cotton-livestock 
system. Most of the livestock farms are medium-sized and large 
units. Sixty per cent of the farms have 30 acres or less of crop- 
land. Tenants occupy 55 per cent of the farm units. Only 11 per 
cent of the total land area is in cropland. The County Land Use 
Planning Committee indicated that most of the section is un- 
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suited for farming. If almost four-fifths of the farm families 
must continue to live on the income from cotton alone, then the 
section probably should be retired from agriculture. But there 
is the possibility of making adjustments through which the sec- 
tion could support a fairly large number of well-balanced oper- 
ating units. 

WEST RIVER SECTION. The West River Section, between the 
Apalachee and the Oconee rivers, contains 27,618 acres of land 
(Table 2). It differs from the other redland sections primarily 
in possessing areas of bottomlands especially suitable for pasture 
and feed crops. This factor has contributed to the development 
of a cotton-livestock system of farming on one of every eight 
farms. The upland soils are similar to those in other redland 
sections, but are believed to be slightly more productive. Eighty 
per cent of the farms follow a cotton system and about one-third 
have 30.1 to 60 acres of cropland. There are very few part-time 
and subsistence farms. Several very good stands of bottomland 
hardwoods are found, and a part of the land which they occupy 
can be developed into excellent pasture after the timber has been 
cut. There are several other under-developed land areas in this 
section. Estimates based on the Land Use Capabilities Survey 
indicate that 47 per cent, or approximately 13,000 acres, could 
be used for crops or pastures if suitable conservation practices 
were used. 


SOUTHWESTERN SECTION. The Southwestern Section differs 
from other redland sections in that a larger proportion of its 
soils range from stiff red clays to loamy clays and are rather dif- 
ficult to work. It would be difficult to outline a successful live- 
stock management plan which requires the grazing of cultivated 
land because of puddling on soils of such heavy texture. Cotton 
yields are lower than in other redland sections. The plantation 
units, which flourished before the advent of the boll weevil, crum- 
bled with the loss of their primary source of cash income. Mi- 
gration from the area was on a large scale. Despite the wide- 
spread farm abandonment in this section, a smaller part of its 
land is suited for increasing the acreages of crops and pastures 
than in any other section of the county. 


PRODUCTION PRACTICES 


A comparison of usual crop and livestock practices on the 
farms surveyed reveals a fairly well-defined pattern of prac- 
tices, with some significant variations due to differences in soils 
and in kinds of equipment used. As only the more significant 
variations could be shown, these data must be modified when 
they are applied to individual farms where practices differ sig- 
nificantly from the usual. 


CROPS 
Field work on crops is characterized by the large amount of 
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work with one-mule equipment and with hand labor. For some 
operations, such as mowing hay, two-mule equipment is used 
altogether. 

COTTON. In organizing a farm, the operator usually chooses 
for a major enterprise one that is well adapted to conditions on 
his farm and that is likely to yield the largest return from his 
resources. On most farms in Greene County, cotton appears to 
fulfill these specifications. It is well adapted to the climate and 
soils, its production is comparatively simple, the production pe- 
riod is short, the crop is readily converted into cash, and the re- 
turn over variable cash costs per acre is high compared with that 
of other crops currently raised (Table 4). 

With present production methods the peak demand for cotton 
labor comes during the planting and chopping season (Table 
5). The widespread use of one-mule equipment with its higher 
man-labor requirements, the hand labor required in chopping, 
and the comparatively low yields, which lessen the amount of 
labor needed for harvesting, all combine to cause the most acute 
peak in the spring and early summer. At other times there is a 
large supply of surplus labor on family-sized cotton farms which 
can be used on other enterprises or for non-farm work. 

CORN. Corn, the second most important crop, is grown chiefly 
for feed and food. Its labor peak comes at about the same time 
as the planting and chopping peak on cotton (Table 5). As cot- 
ton usually takes precedence over corn and receives first atten- 
tion, the consequent lack of timeliness in doing field work on 
corn sometimes results in relatively low yields. The spring labor 
requirement for an acre of corn is about equal to that required to 
produce 0.7 acre of cotton. With usual yields the normal market 
value of an acre of cotton is nearly double that of an acre of 
corn (Table 4). i 

Much of the corn is interplanted with cowpeas immediately 
after the last cultivation, particularly in the redland sections. 
The peas are usually picked for seed and food and the vines 
plowed under. In the grayland: section, a considerable acreage 
of corn is interplanted with velvet beans. These are generally 
pulled in the pod mainly for feed. The total feed produced from 
an acre of corn with velvet beans is estimated at 865 pounds of 
digestible nutrients compared with 680 pounds per acre from 
corn planted alone. The harvesting of velvet beans by hand re- 
quires considerable labor, but comes at a slack time. Expansion 
of this enterprise in both the grayland and the redland sections 
appears to offer good prospects for increasing feed production. 
In cases where small grains follow cotton and corn, the acreage 
of corn that can be interplanted with velvet beans may be lim- 
ited because of the difficulty of seeding small grains after the 
beans. In some communities, mostly in the grayland section, 
several farmers interplant corn with soybeans. Soybeans are 
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TABLE 4. Retrurn ABOVE VARIABLE CASH COSTS FROM SPECIFIED CROPS PER 


ACRE AND PER Hour or Man LABor, GREENE County, GEorGIA! 


Gross value 
Cash costs 


ITEM 


GRAYLAND SECTION 


Sieve Sars fs 0 a ee ee 


Harvesting and threshing 
Ginning and baling........_.... 


Man labor per acre (hours) 
Return per hour of man 


EA SYe) ans eee A ea, Rene 
REDLAND SECTIONS 
RO sUralanetcaih eye ce one tet 


(roseevaiie: eure to a 
Cash costs 


Harvesting and threshing .... 
Ginning and baling... 


Man labor per acre (hours) 
Return per hour of man 
ol sto fea NS sect ane ea 


CorN Cow- 
CoTToNn ee WHEAT! Oats ee 
FOR SEED 
Lint 195 | Grain 11.0! 8.0 bus.|18.0 bus.| 4.5 bus 
lbs. bus. 
Seed 350 | Fodder 
lbs. 100 bund. 
$24.05 $10.00 $8.40 {$10.10 $6.45 
0.43 0.10 1.05 1.50 1.05 
4.05 0.60 1S) {hes 0 ae ie ee, 
Gee Winer eee al (Gd ee ey ot ee e 
Tet eee ti ce ee see ee eS ass yk 
$5.65 $0.70 $3 .20 $2.80 $1.05 
18.40 9.30 5.20 (EAD) 5.40 
103.4 53.6 24.0 19.8 39.8 
$0.18 $0.17 $022 $0.37 $0.14 
Lint 180 | Grain 10.0| 8.7 bus.|/18.0 bus.| 3.5 bus. 
lbs. us. 
Seed 325 Fodder 
lbs. 100 bund. 
$22.20 $9 .20 $9.15 /|$10.10 $5 .00 
0.43 0.10 1.05 1.50 1.05 
4.18 0.60 eds Le30 Pea ee ee 
js Ei thet Ste el TE eG, eee tl are See, a 
op a aeh ta ca ee ee O90 5 pha: Se erent ie ee ee 
LPO Sear oteeet eo tees Le Dh an oe te eee 
$6.80 $0.70 $3.70 $2.80 $1.05 
15.40 8.50 5.45 7.30 39D 
107.6 53.6 24.0 19.8 39.8 
$0.14 $0.16 $0.23 $0.37 $0.10 


1 Based upon usual practices and prices as shown in Appendix Tables 1-4. 


easier to save as hay than other interplanted crops because the 
plants may be individually pulled or cut and cured. Unlike cow- 
peas, however, the varieties of soybeans now grown do not pro- 
vide the farm family with food. 
Fodder (corn leaves) is a principal source of roughage, par- 
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ticularly on small farms. The probable reduction in corn yields 
and the high labor requirement involved (one man can pull only 
about 125 bundles in a day) both indicate that pulled fodder 
should be considered only as an emergency source of feed. 
SMALL GRAINS. On most of the small farms and many of the 
medium-sized farms the small grains are cut with hand equip- 
ment. With this method, small grain harvesting conflicts with 


4 y = dag. Sept. 


Fic. 3. Usual distribution of man labor per acre of specified crops, Greene 
County, Georgia. 
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cultural operations on cotton, corn, and other crops. If there is 
enough labor for cotton and corn in the spring and early sum- 
mer, for each acre of these crops about one-half acre of small 
grains can be fitted into the cropping system without hiring ex- 
tra help. About 1.6 acres of oats harvested with hand equipment 
will displace one acre of corn. With current yields this acreage 
of oats produces about 1,000 pounds of digestible nutrients com- 
pared with 680 pounds per acre of corn. Oats followed by les- 
pedeza yields about 2,250 pounds of digestible nutrients com- 
pared with 865 pounds for corn interplanted with velvet beans. 

Modern harvesting equipment reduces the labor needed for 
harvesting small grains. The custom rate commonly charged for 
combining is $1.50 per acre plus one-tenth of the grain. The cus- 
tom rate for mowing oats for hay is $1 to $1.30 per acre. 

Wheat production practices are similar to those for oats, ex- 
cept for slightly heavier fertilization. Generally the entire wheat 
acreage is threshed. 

SORGHUM CANE. Cane for roughage provides a large amount 
of feed per acre. It is fed both as silage and as fodder (whole 
stalk) mainly on the large livestock farms. Its production con- 
flicts somewhat with cotton and corn for labor at planting time, 
though there is a sufficiently long period suitable for planting 
that it can be fitted into the cropping system on most ‘farms 
(Table 5). High labor requirements for harvesting usually come 
at a period when very little other work is being done. The usual 
fertilizer application consists of 200 pounds of a 3-9-3 per acre 
(Appendix Table 2). On livestock farms this is usually supple- 
mented with manure. 

Some cane for syrup is grown on most of the farms. For good 
syrup the cane needs to be made up immediately when ripe.! 
Labor requirements are highest at this time, but do not conflict 
greatly with other crops since the acreages are generally small. 
Syrup is usually made for home use only. 

COWPEAS. Cowpeas are grown both for seed and hay. When 
harvested for seed the labor peak at harvesting time competes 
with cotton picking and fodder pulling (Table 5). Cowpeas for 
hay usually follow small grains. Often they are seeded in a 
rough fashion since there is keen competition between various 
farm operations for labor at this time. 

ANNUAL LESPEDEZA. Lespedeza is gaining favor both as a 
source of hay and as a soil builder. It is adapted to a wide range 
of soil types, requires little labor in seeding, and fits well into 
rotation systems. The crop is sown usually in small grains in 
March at the same time that nitrates are applied. The hay is 
usually harvested between August 20 and October 10. Seed can 
be harvested in October or November.? 

1Boggess, Thomas S., and Bailey, J. E., Sorghum in North Georgia, Circular 121, Georgia 


Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia, February 1940. ; ‘ 
2Source: Interview with agronomists at the Georgia Experiment Station. 
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LESPEDEZA SERICEA. Lespedeza sericea, a perennial, makes a 
fairly good growth on poor eroded land. Recommended seeding 
and fertilizer rates are 30 pounds of scarified seed with applica- 
tions of 300 to 400 pounds of superphosphate or its equivalent. 
The seed is sown usually in the latter part of March or April. 
Hay can be harvested the second year. Yields may run about a 
ton per acre from two cuttings. 

WINTER LEGUMES. Crimson clover, Austrian peas, and hairy 
vetch are grown primarily for green manure, and in some cases 
clover and vetch in combination with small grains are used for 
hay. Winter legumes are usually planted in cotton or corn mid- 
dles. It is difficult to seed them in corn interplanted with velvet 
beans. Fertilizers are seldom applied. Inoculation of the seed is 
essential especially when grown in a field for the first time. 


1b] 
| 


% 


TABLE 5. Usuat AMOUNTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF MAN-HOURS ANI 


JAN. Fes. MarcH APRIL May 
ITEM Ist 2ND lst 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND 
HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF 


MAN-HOURS 


Corntand: cowpeas =e 
Corn and velvet beans!..............---.-------- 
Wheat harvested by hand.......-......-------- 
Wheat harvested by binder.........-----.--..- 
Oats harvested by hand...........--.----.------- 
Oats harvested by binder........---..------... 
Canetor feeds ee ee ee 
Cowpeas tor secdeee a eee 
Cowpeastorihay = eee < 
‘Annual lespedeza sea ee eee 
Sericea establishment.............----------------- 
Sericea after establishment..._-.-----___-- 
Crimson clover used for green manure 
Crimson clover harvested for seed...... 


Austrian peas eee a ee ere ere 
Pimiento peppers. ee 
Kudzu establishment 
First'yeare Se ee ee eee es 
Secondtyear 22 es ee 
r 


Kudzu afte 


Cotton Ete #2 ale ee eee 
Corn alone 
Corn and cowpeasl..........-.. 
Corn and velvet beans! 
Wheat harvested by hand.......---....----- 
Wheat harvested by binder..............----.. 
Oats harvested by hand..............------------ 
Oats harvested by binder............------.-.. 
Cane toritecd eres See 
OW DEAS TOL SecC ee eee ee 
Cowpeas tora ya ee eee 
Annualilesnedezas se. ne eee 
Sericea establishment...-.......------------------- 
Sericea after establishment....--...--......-.- 
Crimson clover used for green manure|--.. 
Crimson clover harvested for seed__...... 
AUSEria ny pe ace es eee ee 
Pimiento peppers. eee oh. Se eae 


econd car et ee ee ee | ee Ste Soke Tee eee 
Kudzu after esta blish mien (asset ees eee hy ee anys me 


1Planting dates for these crops in the redland sections are usually 10 days to 2 weeks earlier than in the grayland section 


aacecease eae! 
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| Winter legumes compete with small grains for labor at planting 
time (Table 5) though on most farms sufficient labor is available 
in this period to plant winter legumes on all of the rotated crop- 
land not in small grains. In some years it is difficult to secure a 
stand because of long periods of dry weather. In other instances 
power and equipment, particularly on small farms, are inade- 
quate to plow under the heavy growth obtained. 


NATIVE GRASS HAY. Native grasses make a comparatively 
rank growth on bottomland soils. They are an important source 
of hay and pasture on some of the larger livestock farms. Their 
acreage could be expanded by clearing brush and by draining 
some of the bottomland soils. 


Kupzu. Kudzu, a perennial legume, is an excellent ground 


ULE-HOURS PER ACRE FOR SPECIFIED Crops, GREENE County, GEORGIA 


} 


: JUNE JuLy AUG. SEPT. Oct. Nov. DeEc 
as ——] TOTAL 

isT 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND Ist 2ND lst 2ND 

ALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF HALF | HALF | HALF | HALF | HALF | HALF | HALF | HALF 

2.1 9.1 as ())i| Saeerereoeee i te eet ae ee) 1 8.4 8.4 8.4 0.6 OR Gaia oe ee ae 103.4 
pp. 2 2.8 Tc. bel AS A Sie ee 4.2 2 oa oet| A Te eee Pa Sa 1.8 1.8 OS 9s eee a eee 53.6 
6.5 3.4 gl Wal a 0 Se ee 4.2 10.7 DA beer 1.8 1.8 0, OS ese 65.5 
6.2 Y2 sto. Je et lee ee ie ei teen) eee Ge See ees ae ees See 4 Oe 1 OMS) lake eee 66.5 
5.0 4.1 Hee Ee 0 ene ae oy ral ae ee oie DS ID V6 a FE eae BOs NE SO 24.0 
1.9 7a H0) Vee Be tac ce aera (alin cc | UP ee | We PEG) P30 ie? BSS ee Care 15.7 
6.1 CS 5 pan eerie eee «ae se Nie ek, oes ewe 1.4 Bo Sate: CO) Aa bases sano ton ae Oe eee we 19.8 
ap. 6 Ces lene renee leet pier Sn ereea TN aD, SL rR 1.4 Big Sats! LO cay ane nee ae [Eo eae A 3 13.1 
2.6 2.0 1.6 0.8 3.5 Sa2 Spee OG Se See | a Re Nee ne |e aS | ee eS ee 41.3 
4.0 5.9 Sa eens ele 6.7 Gal (SSeS pal AR eB ag ec SS rl ie Rk, ae 39.8 
4.8 Mle COP hes. Ae Seen og ea A, ON eee 3.0 ROB emer a Hoe Made drool ig Spell GE Tel: eee oe 
ee | oe ee ea orate ier ere eM ee 0.5 BY Se ORG (PE ate ie 5 Sokek een SANS he eee 9.8 
2 (OG era tee re aero) rare ca sy Cot el eee ee a | eek Se hes ee oN) 2 8] Cee eS eS Ae 17.0 
el fea ae aes (SE a Ges a oe ee ieee | MR eet | ON eee Oi Le | a DL eee eee I 14.5 
Seema | 2 Seal Brees em ee vec le Neg es Eres ee de 0.8 7 1 Bb SPAN Se <5, eee Oh lapel enemas || We tect 2 4.3 
Eb PIRES pra eel Ae AE el ea (Cb mee 0.8 te 7 1 Mec | tee Ree 0 ree te lee aie =) Dao eles =) 9.3 
nee | aoe er ee el ee, We oer ee Sa Se tees. 1.0 1.0 ORO iineoe eee ee |e Pe 2a 
8.2 See, ar 2.4 Laz 16.0 16.0 | 16.0 | 16.0 S10 Mise ul eee, 5 a ee 198.1 
hae O Ga Nal ed pares 5 in| Rae 1.6 Pee Zag rea Saeco ele dey ERs eS, em ie oh ee a PO 0.4 0.4 37.0 
0.8 5 | ern Ur. ee 2 PRL Ce PA Oe Og ae alc Boe A ah ll ee Sh sel ieee Lee 
: a 6.3 (Sie BY Me ge Es Seg ne ee a DP a eee 5.1 6.3 Oy LGAs Sens |e eh Wee lL” een tLe) ae 25.0 
ie 46.0 
we 27.0 
‘B. 29.0 
2, 27.0 
2... 8.7 
rl. 12.6 
0. 9.7, 
| 2 12.9 
2. 28.3 
4, 19.8 
4, Mets 77 
aa 8.5 
0. 10.3 
C= 16.6 
= Sino 
' = Soe 
i Wave 
Oy 43.8 
a 15.8 
0. 1.7 
: _ 40.0 


‘4 data are for the grayland section. 
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cover. It is a good hay crop, especially adapted for use on steep 
and erosive soils, and may be expected to yield a ton or more of 
hay per acre under usual Greene County conditions. The crop 
may be started from either seedlings or crowns set during the 
winter or dormant season. About 300 pounds per acre of 16 per 
cent phosphate, or its equivalent, are usually applied at setting 
time. Cultivation is needed mainly in the first and second years. 
Kudzu may be used for either hay or pasture beginning in the 
third year after establishment. For hay, it is cut two or more 
times per year. The first cutting is ordinarily made between 
June 15 and July 15, and a second cutting between September 1 
and October 15. Unlike most other hay crops, kudzu does not 
deteriorate greatly in feed value if the cutting is delayed for two 
or three weeks.! This makes it. easy to fit the operation in with 
other farm work. Some difficulty is experienced in cutting kudzu 
because of its viny growth. A special mower attachment may be 
used to reduce this difficulty. Also the hay is not easily raked, 
which often makes it necessary to handle the entire crop with 
forks. 

PIMIENTO PEPPERS. Pimientos were grown in Greene County 
for the first time in 1939. The market for them is largely lim- 
ited to the acreage for which farmers can obtain advance con- 
tracts. They compete with cotton and corn for labor in the plant- 
ing and earlygcultivating season. One acre of pimientos dis- 
places sufficient labor to grow about 2.5 acres of cotton. How- 
ever, pimientos furnish profitable work to the farm family after 
cotton and corn are “laid by” and before cotton picking begins 
(Table 5). The largest labor-consuming operations are the set- 
ting of plants and harvesting. These operations are usually per- 
formed by hand. 


PASTURES 


There is very little improved pasture in Greene County. Ber- 
muda, Dallis, and carpet grasses, and lespedeza are the principal 
pasture plants. The grazing season extends from about April 1 
to November 1. On the upland, carrying capacity is approxi- 
mately one cow to three acres and on the bottomland, about one 
cow to-two acres. In some cases a carrying capacity of one cow 
per acre was reported for bottomlands. 

On many farms increases in livestock are dependent upon pas- 
ture improvements. Pasture improvements needed are clearing 
brush, fertilizing, liming, seeding, and in some cases contouring. 
Clearing brush and contouring will not require an addition to 
the labor force if done in slack seasons. On most pastures in- 
itial applications of approximately one ton of limestone and 500 
pounds of superphosphate per acre are needed. Additional ap- 
plications of one ton of limestone every eight years and 400 


‘Miles, I. E., and Gross, E. E., A Compilation of Information on Kudzu, Bulletin 326, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi, January 1939. 
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pounds of superphosphate per acre every three vears are desir- 
able. The seed mixture commonly recommended in the county 
to be sown on bermuda sod is five pounds of Dallis grass, two 
pounds of white dutch clover, and ten pounds of lespedeza per 
acre. With 1940 prices, this mixture costs approximately $3.50 
per acre. Experimental data indicate that very good results may 
be obtained from a simpler mixture, such as winter clover! 
seeded in bermuda sod. 

Supplemental grazing is needed. This can be obtained in late 
winter and early spring from thick seedings of rye grass and 
crimson clover. Kudzu fits in well during dry summer periods. 


LIVESTOCK 


Livestock products for home use are of major importance in 
any consideration of agricultural adjustments in this area. Many 
farm families have diets below minimum adequate require- 
ments.2. In 1939 about six per cent of the farm operating units 
in Greene County had neither cows nor poultry. 

About ten per cent of the farmers in the county produce one 
or more kinds of livestock, principally beef or dairy products, 
on a commercial basis. Sheep, hogs, and poultry are important 
sources of cash income on a few farms. Generally, livestock en- 
terprises have been brought into the farm business as an addi- 
tion to cash crops. 


DAIRY CATTLE. The family milk cow contributes a large part 
of the non-cash income of farm families in this area. Feeds for 
family cows vary widely. Fodder (corn leaves) is the main 
source of roughage, particularly on the smaller farms. Concen- 
trates consist mainly of cotton seed, cottonseed meal (secured 
by trading cotton seed), corn, wheat bran, and velvet beans. 
Very little feed is purchased. 


Farmers with a commercial dairy enterprise sell either sour 
cream or whole milk. Sour cream is sold to nearby creameries 
and whole milk primarily to city market channels. 


Sour cream is produced primarily on a small-scale basis. Its 
production requires a comparatively small outlay for buildings 
and equipment, and the size of the enterprise can be easily ad- 
justed to particular farm situations. The cattle kept are mainly 
grade Jerseys or Guernseys. Beef-type bulls are used on some 
farms to produce better quality veal calves. In periods of low 
cream prices farmers feed increased amounts of milk to calves. 
Most of the feed is grown on the farm. The usual amount fed 
per cow contains about 1,900 pounds of digestible nutrients. 
Converted into pounds of common feed, this is about 670 pounds 


1Bledsoe, R. P., and Sell, O. E., Permanent Pastures, Bulletin 207, Georgia Experiment 
Station, Experiment, Georgia, September 1940. 

2Steanson, Oscar et al. Food and Feed Needs in Georgia, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
May 1939 (mimeographed). 
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of cottonseed meal, 820 pounds of velvet beans in the pod, and 
1,700 pounds of hay (Table 6). This is in addition to pasture. 
Milk production per cow averages about 4,300 pounds with a 
butterfat content of 4.5 per cent. About 1,000 pounds are fed and 
3,000 pounds are available for home use and for sale. The labor 
used per cow is about 170 hours, with the peak coming in the 
winter months. 


Whole milk production is usually more specialized than sour 
cream production. Investment in buildings and equipment is 
comparatively large. The cows are usually fed about 2,900 
pounds of digestible nutrients plus pasture. This ration usually 
includes about 1,500 pounds of cottonseed meal, 400 pounds of 
velvet beans in the pod, 1,100 pounds of hay, and 5,500 pounds 
of silage. About 4,800 pounds of milk are produced per cow. The 
general practice is to keep all heifer calves and dispose of the 
bull calves at birth. The calves kept are fed about 850 pounds 
of milk. This leaves an average of 4,375 pounds of milk per cow 
available for sale. Cash costs for hauling and refrigeration in 
transit in 1939 amounted to 40 cents per hundred pounds or a 
total cost of $18 per cow. About 150 hours of man labor are 
used per cow—20 hours less than on farms selling sour cream— 
a result of the larger size of business and better arrangement of 
feeding facilities on the whole milk farms. 

BEEF CATTLE. Beef cattle are found primarily on the large 
farms with considerable pasture acreages. Most of the farmers 
in beef production keep a breeding herd, mainly of native dairy 
stock, and sell yearlings and two-year-olds. In some cases, heif- 
ers are bred and sold at freshening time for home-use milk pro- 
duction. A few young bulls, mainly from herds that have some 
purebred beef stock, are sold locally for breeding purposes. Most 
of the cattle are grazed on native pasture much of the time. In ad- 
dition, an average of about 800 pounds of concentrates, corn, 
velvet beans, cottonseed meal, or a mixture of these, is fed per 
cow (including calf until weaned). Usually about 2,200 pounds 
of hay or 3,000 pounds of stover are fed (Table 6). Calves are 
usually weaned at about 200 pounds. On a few farms with large 
acreages of bottomland pasture little additional feed is provided. 


Hocs. The production of hogs is mainly for home consump- 
tion, except that in a few cases pigs are raised for sale to neigh- 
boring farmers. The low grain production makes it difficult to 
produce fat hogs for sale. On an average the sows farrow two 
litters of five pigs each with a loss of one pig per litter. The feed 
consists chiefly of corn and garbage. In a number of cases, hogs 
and brood sows range over a large part of the farm after har- 
vest. Concentrates usually consist of an equivalent of 400 pounds 
of corn and 300 pounds of wheat or shorts per brood sow per 
year or per fattening hog reaching a weight of 225 pounds 
(Table 6). | 
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CHICKENS. There are no large commercial poultry flocks in 
the county. A few farmers, however, have small laying flocks 
as an important source of income. On these farms the feed used 
amounts to approximately 75 pounds per hen (Table 6). Some 
mash is purchased in addition to home-grown feed. These farm- 
ers reported a production of about 144 eggs per hen. Approxi- 
mately two hours of labor per hen are used in handling the flock. 
For the average farm flock both feeding rates and production 
are lower. 

WORKSTOCK. Mules predominate as a source of farm power 
in the county. Most of the mules are between the ages of 6 and 
14 years and weigh about 1,000 pounds. The average life is about 
18 years, and the work life 14 years. On the basis of the esti- 
mated value of $187 for a four-year-old mule, the annual depre- 
ciation amounts to about $13. Feed per mule averaged about 50 
bushels of corn, 25 bushels of oats in the straw, and 500 bundles 
of corn fodder (leaves). Often hay is substituted for the fodder 
(Table 6). In addition, the workstock are on pasture for 40 to 
50 days during the summer. 


WOODLANDS 


All too often farm woodlands are considered as something 
apart from the rest of the farm business. Good woodland man- 
agement should become an integral part of the farm operations, 
and systematic selective cutting should become a common prac- 
tice. Man and mule labor could be used profitably both in wood- 
land improvement practices and in harvesting woodland prod- 
ucts at times when there is little else to be done on the farm. 

Woodlands comprise about 38 per cent of the farm area in 
Greene County.! A survey? of woodland conditions in the county 
indicates that 17 per cent of the stands can be classed as “highly 
desirable,” i.e. they are mature or nearly mature stands from 
which immediate returns can be obtained. The most important 
condition-class group, the ‘desirable’ stands, make up 45 per 
cent of the total. These are stands from which the immediate 
returns will not be large, or stands well stocked with young 
growth. 


It is the usual practice to sell woodland products on the stump. 
Stumpage prices before the war boom were about $4 per thou- 
sand board feet. Timber cut and delivered to the mill sold at the 
same time for about $5 per thousand board feet. About one-half 
man day of labor is needed to cut and deliver 1,000 board feet 
of timber. Man labor requirements for fuel wood are about one 
and one-third days per cord. 


1United States Census reports. 

2E. V. Brender, Soil Conservation Service, had major responsibility in the woodland phase of 
this study. Woodland data in this bulletin are based upon these findings which will be made 
available as a separate report, Farm Woodlands in Greene County, Georgia by E. V. Brender 
and C. R. Sayre. 
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ORGANIZATION AND INCOMES! OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FARMS 


In an area where the physical limitations are similar, many 
farms are alike in organization and operation. This similarity 
is even closer for farms of the same general types and sizes. 
Three sizes of cotton and cotton-livestock farms have been an- 
alyzed (Table 7). The analysis is based upon representative 
farm organizations for each size-type group. These representa- 
tive organizations are similar to more farms in their particular 
group than any other that could be outlined. 


SMALL FARMS 


Approximately 52 per cent of the farms in the county have 
30 acres or less of cropland. The small farms are predominantly 
(83 per cent) cotton-type. Very few have livestock enterprises 
except for home use. The part-time, self-sufficing, and irregular 
farms fall largely within this size group. 


SMALL COTTON FARMS. The cropland acreage for represen- 
tative farms is about the same in both of the general soil areas. 
The total land area of the representative small farm in the red- 
land sections is about 40 per cent greater than in the grayland 
section (Table 7). This reflects a difference in economic condi- 
tions. The decline in cotton prices, the reduction in cotton yields 
because of boll weevil infestation, and the progress of erosion 
have not affected farming operations so adversely in the gray- 
land section during the past 25 years. Much land formerly cul- 
tivated in the redland sections is now in woods. In many in- 
stances what is now a representative small farm in the redland 
sections, was formerly cultivated by two families, probably as 
croppers under the plantation system. 

Operators of small farms have about the same-sized businesses 
in the redland sections as in the grayland section. The size is 
very closely related to the acreage of cotton and corn that the 
family can cultivate with one mule and one-mule equipment. 
Grayland soils are more easily cultivated, but tend to “warm up” 
more slowly in the spring. This, together with the seasonable 
labor requirements for the chief crops, makes it difficult to cul- 
tivate a larger acreage than in the redland sections (Table 7). 
Crops consist of five acres of cotton plus feed crops for one mule, 
one cow, one fattening hog, and 20 chickens. The large acreage 
of feed crops needed for workstock would make it difficult to 
utilize an additional mule profitably with the present type of 
organization on the small farms. Larger acreages of crops that 
do not compete so directly with cotton and corn for labor are 


1Incomes are based on average prices paid and received in the period 1935-39. 
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TABLE 7. PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND FINANCIAL SuMMARY! OF REPRESENTATIVE FARMS FOR 
Mayor Size AND TyPE oF FarMinc Groups, FARMING SecTIons, GREENE County, GEORGIA 


SMALL MEDIUM-SIZED LARGE 
Cotron Farms |Corton Farms Ge eee Corron Farms LivestccK Farms? ¢ 
ITEM ——— —_——— eT a a 
Gray- | Rep- | Gray-| Rep- | Gray- | REep- | Gray- | REp- Cor- Cor- 
LAND | LAND | LaND | LAND | LAND | LAND | LAND | LAND TON Dairy| TON- 
SECTION| SEC- |SECTION| SEC- |SECTION| SEC- |SECTION| SEC- Dairy BEEF. 
TIONS TIONS TIONS TIONS CATTLE 
Land use: ee eee acres acres acres acres acres | acres acres acres acres acres | acres 
Cropland used! === 220 2Zoa0 39.0 40.0 50.0 54.0} 109.0 69,01) 13320 56. 135.C 
Croplandide= === } We oe a eer eae 6.5 BO) eee PaO 10.0 pS PR 8 ree ie ES ee 
Pasture. 2 eee 6.0 10.0 PPA) AVR 25.0 ZonO 20.0 17.0} 150.0} 160.0} 100.¢ 
Woodland = 30.0 49.0 50.0 92.0 60.0| 147.0] 137.0) 119.0) 26250)" 15050)" 350m 
Farmstead; waste, etc..---.-.--- 2.0 320) 2.5 Bold) 3.0 13.0 4.0 29.0 5.0 4.0 10;/§ 
Total eee ee eee 61.0 85.0| 120.0| 160.0] 138.0] 240.0] 280.0] 245.0} 550.0) 370.0) 595.4 
Crops? 
Cota ee ee sol 5.01 9.5] 9.0): 13-0) 12.0], 21.6]. Seto untae tame >=O inn 
Cornialone= 2 15.235 So 6.0 1020 ee 15 .40\ ee eae 14.0 50. 0 | See Se 
Corn and cowpeas......------------ aid 6.0 4.5 AS 5 |e en ee 20.0 15 ;,0|L ee | ae 20.( 
Corn and tvelvet bea mss sees | ewes eee eee 6.5 Sab 20.0 15.0 20.0| 2 ees See 5230) 30.( 
Cane for feed ea ee ee | 8 Re eee 2. Ql. | ee 8.0 10.0 2a 
Wheat... ee eee 2.5 RAG 4.0 4.0 74.5(0) Sill) 9.0 HEY LOZO ee 8.( 
Oats 2 et Se eee 1.5 DAO Zao 4.0 6.0 4.5 8.5 heals 1830 eee 5a 
Oats and wetcl io.lc ae fae a a re 10.( 
Cowpeas: 2a5 2.5 6.5 EMO, 3.0 onU ZiAO 8.315 nee ee eee 54 
Nia tive tea SS ona Ve see ee eee eee | ee ile: sue el 2.0|n2 | ee 250 fee eee 20.1 
Auustrian peas-nc-csce-2 eee eee eee | Se ee eee 6.0). Se ee eee 
Garden and patches..---.-------- 1.0 1.5 2.0 225 7531) 1.5 3.0 3.0 2s) Da 5A 
Livestock. .22-23 2.2 number| number| number| number| number| number| number| number| number| number| numbe 
Workstock. = 1 1 2 2 7 2 4 3 5 4 
Dairy cows 22) 1 i 2 2 5 5 5 3 35 35) [5.1 
Beef cows 2 es ee a a ce ae a ee eee 20 
OW Sas eat | LO epee kee 1 1 2; 2 1 1 2 2 2 
Chickens 22 20 20 25 30 40 35 30 30 50 50 50 
Value of farm property-.---------- dollars \ dollars | dollars | dollars \ dollars \ dollars | dollars | dollars \ dollars | dollars \ dollars 
Land?) 2 ae ee 601 599 {1,335 5085 {1,530 {1,500 |3,395 ,675 |4,399 ,042 ,625 
Improvements......-.---------------- 482 199 646 347 695 824 787 787 SNS ae So 970 
Mia Chime ry e222 ee 44 40 64 53 64 5S 164 134 Zit 222 185 
Livestock? === = 155 155 308 oi 525 521 694 480 |2,939 |2,845 {1,680 
Totals eee a ee eee 1,282 993 |2,353 |1,797 |2,814 |2,898 |5,040 |3,076 |8,984 7,484 |9,460 
Cash receipts 
Crops! eee 136 116 245 205 296 246 736 392 732 261 619 
Livestock === 2) 21 60 65 274 270 12 89 |4,240 |4,240 585 
Woodlandzn a a ee a Se ee ee dE sta hes See ca 23 22 20 40 24 55 
AAA payments... 39 Dey 74 64 87 79 205 113 245 85 203 
Other: 2238. =. ae 20 20 30 30 30 50 40 35 50 50° 40 
otal ea 216 | 194 | 409 | 379 | 687 | 648 |1,124 | 649 |5,307 |4,660 |1,502 
Variable cash expenses 
Kerilizers 4] 35 Te 66 102 97 209 111 245 128 251 
Other crop expenses..------------ 10 16 20 31 35 43 70 52 55 13 51 
Livestock expenses..---------.--.- 6 6 9 9 17 i 17 127 hl S12 ae G25: 37, 
Hired la Worse ee | vd ees ons ee 15 20 200 60 450 360 300 
Machinery repair-_....--------.- 5 5 15 16 15 15 49 39 99 83 50 
Machinery hire: 4.342 oe. |e es ee I 50 r= ek eee 
Interest 4229 3 ee eee 3 3 3 3 es 9 16 4 1334s 13 
otal ems eee AF 65 65 119 125 197 201 561 278 |2,724 |2,259 702 
Receipts less variable cash 
expenses 422 -8e eee 151 129 290 254 490 447 563 371 |2,583 |2,401 800 
Overhead cash expenses 
Taxes 0 uke Pie rae ee oe Rog Se Se ed coe ee | eee ance AQ “ice 106 75 86 
Building and fence repairs.. 15 9 25 12 25 20 40 40 100 100 50 
V0 tal. gu.5---sessceres cohen 15 ) 25 12 25 20 80 40 206 175 136 
Neticash returnees 136 120 265 242 465 427 483 353]  N2e oT eee 664 
Depreciation: .22272-—.22i-= 38 27 51 44 53 51 116 100 168 144 139 
Farm incomes.=... 22. 98 93 214 198 412 376 367 231 12,2097 12,082 525 
Interest on investment ®_____.. 48 38 88 68 107 110 189 Way 363 308 359 
Family labor income.....-.-----. 50 55 126 130 305 266 178 114 |1,846 /1,774 166 
Value of family living from 
farin's: ...0S tee eee ee 250 235 345 335 345 335 345 335 500 500 450 
Family labor earnings........--.-.. 300 290 471 465 650 601 523 449 |2,346 |2,274 616 


1Receipts, expenses, and incomes in this and other tables are based on prices shown in Appendix Table 4 unless otherwis 


stated. 


Labor used consists of family and “or hired labor. 


2Because of the small number of large livestock farms, organizations were not outlined for each of the farming sections. 
3Total acres of crops may exceed acres of cropland because of double cropping. 
4Interest on borrowed operating capital. 
5Georgia tax laws exempt real estate up to $2,000 assessed value for properties on which the owners live. 
6Interest on machinery and livestock at 5 per cent and on real estate at 3.5 per cent. 
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needed to increase the feed supply for other types of livestock 
on these farms. 

The available labor on the representative small farm consists 
mainly of the operator, his wife, and two children large enough 
to do light farm work. The acreage that a family can cultivate on 
small cotton farms is limited to their capacity in the peak labor 
periods (Figure 4). In other periods, the available laborers have 
very little to do. One of the important problems in the reorgani- 
zation of small cotton farms is to find productive work during 
these slack times. 


_ The total value of all farm property on the small farms is 
$1,282 in the grayland section and $993 in the redland sections. 
The limited amount and poor condition of machinery and fences 
are indicated by their low values. The machinery consists of a 
one-horse wagon and a few other one-horse implements adapted 
mainly to the production of row crops such as cotton and corn. 
Any immediate extensive changes in the system of farming are 
limited by this lack of equipment. 


The gross cash income of $216 and $194 on the small farms in 
the grayland and redland sections, respectively, is derived mainly 
from cotton. AAA payments are the second most important 
source of cash. Livestock, though an important source of family 
living, provide very little cash income. The deduction of all cash 
expenses, depreciation on workstock, equipment, and buildings, 
and interest on investment from the gross cash income on these 
farms, leaves only about $50 in cash (family labor income) for 
the operator and his family (Table 7). Fertilizers account for 
more than half of the variable cash expenses. The rent paid for 
small tenant-operated cotton farms is usually $50 in cash or a 
bale of cotton. 


In addition to cash income the family obtains food, fuel, and 
shelter valued at approximately $250. Despite the farm-fur- 
nished products, cash receipts of $50 per year are inadequate 
for family living expenses. How do these families live? Actu- 
ally, they may not have repaid the loan obtained for the opera- 
tion of the farm; normal charges of repair and depreciation may 
have been deferred indefinitely; or the full amount charged as 
interest may not have been a cash expense during the year. If 
the farms were owned without indebtedness on land or equip- 
ment, the entire amount charged as interest would be available 
for family living. Thus, if the operator sets aside nothing for 
depreciation or interest on investment, cash amounting to $136 
in the grayland section and $120 in the redland sections would 
be available for cash living expenses on owner-operated farms. 
Under the same circumstances, considerably less cash would be 
available on tenant-operated farms, since rent charges cannot 
be deferred as easily or in the same manner as interest and de- 
preciation charges. 
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MEDIUM-SIZED FARMS 


Almost one-third of the farms in the county are medium-sized 
units. Eighty-five per cent of this group are cotton-type farms. 
Livestock, mainly cows for sour cream production, provide an 
important source of income on 12 per cent of the farms. 

MEDIUM-SIZED COTTON FARMS. In both sections representa- 
tive medium-sized cotton farms have 45 acres of cropland. The 
total farm area in the grayland section is 120 acres and in the 
redland sections 160 acres (Table 7). The acreages of pasture 
are about the same. Woodlands account for most of the differ- 
ence in farm area. | 

-Compared with the small cotton farms, medium-sized cotton 
farms have about twice the acreages in the various crops. They 
commonly have two mules, two sets of one-mule equipment, and 
a larger family labor force. The availability of the additional 
mule does not result in utilizing more labor-saving equipment. 
There is very little or no increase in the number of acres of crops 
per man on the larger units. 

Available workers usually consist of the operator, his wife, 
one boy over 16, two boys under 16, and two girls. The labor 
distribution on medium-sized farms is essentially the same as 
on the small farms (Figure 5). Approximately 240 days of man 
labor are used on crops (Figure 7), although the family could 
work approximately 580 days if kept busy every day suitable for 
field work during the year. 

Livestock are kept primarily for home use. Sales consist 
mainly of the few products that can be spared by the family. A 
brood sow or gilt is often maintained to raise the farm meat 
supply and provide a few pigs for sale. 

Approximately one-half of the gross receipts is from cotton. 
In the redland sections a small income (averaging $15 per year) 
is obtained from the woodland. In the grayland section, yields 
are insufficient with present woodland practices for a cash in- 
come after farm needs for fuel, posts, and other woodland prod- 
ucts are met.! Fertilizers account for more than one-half of the 
variable cash expenses. If no charge is made for depreciation 
and for interest on investment or rent, the cash available for 
family living is $265 in the grayland and $242 in the redland 
sections. In addition, the farm furnishes the family products 
valued at about $340. 

_MEDIUM-SIZED DAIRY FARMS. Medium-sized dairy farms are 
similar in many respects to the representative medium-sized 
cotton farm. The cropland acreage (50 acres on the grayland 
and 55 acres on redland farms) is larger than on the cotton-type 
farm. The difference is accounted for mainly by a larger acre- 
age of cotton and corn (Table 7). A small acreage of native 


Estimates of woodland receipts and expenses are obtained from an un i i 
: : 2 ublished manuscri 
by E. V. Brender, Soil Conservation Service, and C. R. Sayre, Bureau of Agcaltaae Eesacasen 
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grass hay is harvested in the grayland section. The pasture 
acreage is larger than on the medium-sized cotton farm. In ad- 
dition to livestock regularly kept on cotton farms they have a 
small herd of dairy cows. The cows supply dairy products for 
the family and sour cream for sale. Calves are usually sold as 
veals. With skim milk available, two brood sows are kept. Pigs 
not needed for home use are sold at weaning time. 

Cash receipts from the sale of cream, calves, and pigs exceed 
the receipts from cotton in the redland sections. The livestock 
enterprises which have been added with small extra costs in 
buildings, equipment, and operation, enable the farm operator 
to utilize pasture, additional feed, and family labor in securing 
a larger cash income. Even so, labor and land are poorly util- 
ized with the present system. 


LARGE FARMS 


Of the large farm units more than two-thirds are in a cotton 
system and a little more than one-fourth are in a commercial 
livestock system—mainly dairy and beef production. The large 
cotton farms are divided into two groups on the basis of labor 
organization—those using wage labor and those using cropper 
labor. 

LARGE COTTON FARMS USING WAGE LABOR. The representative 
large cotton farm in the grayland section has 109 acres in crops 
compared with 69 acres on the representative farm in the red- 
land sections (Table 7). The cropping system is similar to those 
on small and medium-sized cotton farms. There is a considerably 
larger acreage of crops, but the size of the operator’s family is 
about the same as on medium-sized farms. Ordinarily, one wage 
hand and additional workers hired seasonally are used on this 
group of farms in the grayland section. In the redland sections 
the hired labor is largely seasonal. 

Interest, depreciation on the larger investment, and the wages 
tend to equalize family labor income for the medium-sized and 
the large cotton farms using wage labor (Table 7). Where the 
amount charged for interest on investment is available for fam- 
ily living, as on farms free of debt, the families on large farms 
have more cash available than do those on the small and medium- 
sized farms. 

LARGE COTTON FARMS USING CROPPER LABOR. Cotton farms 
operated with cropper families are very similar in organization 
to large cotton farms using wage labor (Table 8). Cotton is the 
principal source of income. Corn and oats are the main feed 
crops. 

These farms are most frequently operated with two cropper 
families, each of which has about the same number of workers 
as found on small cotton farms. The acreage of the various 
crops handled by each cropper family is slightly larger than that 
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TABLE 8. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY, REPRESENTATIVE LARGE 
CoTton Farm Usinc Cropper LABOR, REDLAND SECTIONS, GREENE COUNTY, 


Georcia! 
ITEM TOTAL OPERATOR'S | CROPPERS’ 
FOR FARM SHARE SHARE? 
acres acres acres 
Land use 
Cropland Mae 2s tk 2 hi ee ee 75 28 47 
Pastirre a Wee ok oct. Beeler peice 15 lb. (2. ae 
Woodland ie 2 oak oat oe ak me eal ee 139 139 - |52 es 
Farmstead, waste, etc 26 25 i) 
Ota Lee Weta aes iki rd Deets yee 255 207 48 
Crops 
Catton mer tense Le. tae Aeros ae oe 7a 9 12 
Corre aan ete Ek nap eee 30 6 24 
Sinalligtainseae see tees ee eee eee 14 8 6 
(Cow Deas sen decors Bees 2 SS ale 6 5 3 
(sarden-andspatches iin. ee) ee 4 0 2 
Livestock number number number 
Workstock= i. 3c eles | eo eS 
Gows 0) coeeen amt lds J, Cb severe 4 2 2 
Fattening hogs... Fi Anan te Mae ae 4 2 2 
Chickens) sieearer sac i as in nee 60 30 30 
Value of farm property dollars dollars dollars 
Realestate saeate tear soot ee, gee. 2,064 2 O64 |. ieee 
Machiner versie. 280 ee 134 134 Sic eee eee 
ervestoclkie: ssa wet ct 2 ee ete 509 395 114 
a Otalin etree So! Sieh ore 24707 2095 114 
Cash’ recdiptawerne ee. oe ct 749 490 259 
Variable cash expenses...................-..- 311 238 ibe 
Receipts less variable cash expenses... 438 252 186 
Overhead cash expenses... 40 40° pee ee eee 
Net cashjreturniyee es a ee es 398 ZAe 186 
Depreciation seas aie eee Se 100 100... (eee 
Farm mncomes ree es $e can een 298 LZ 186 
Interest on investment... 104 98 6 
Family laborancome: ss) 194 14 180 
Value of family living from farm. 815 545 470 
Family labor earnings...) 20 1,009 509 650 


‘A farm organization for large cotton farms using cropper labor has not been out- 
lined for the grayland section because of the small number of such farms in that 
section. 

*This represents the combined operations of two cropper families. 


on small cotton farms. Operator families on these units work 
an acreage slightly larger than that worked by each cropper. 
The net cash return to the two cropper families on the repre- 
sentative farm is $93 each, compared with $212 to the operator 
family. The operator’s income must cover a depreciation charge 
of $100 if improvements and equipment are maintained. If no 
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interest is paid on investment, $112 is left for living expenses. 
If allowance is made for interest on investment, the net return 
to the operator family is only $14. The net cash return of $93 
per cropper family is very similar to the income of $98 and $93 
on the small owner-operated cotton farms in the grayland and 
redland sections respectively. In other words, the owner-oper- 
ator of the small farm receives no larger cash income as a result 
of his investment in land, buildings, equipment, and workstock 
than the cropper family with very little investment. 

The cost of cropper labor to the operator is the value of the 
share of the crop received by the cropper, AAA payments which 
might otherwise have been earned by the operator, and the value 
of perquisites furnished the cropper minus the crop expenses 
paid by the cropper. On this basis the cost of cropper labor is 
approximately $1.25 per day. Exclusive of perquisites, consist- 
ing of buildings, pasture, garden, and fuel wood, the cost of 
cropper labor is approximately $0.85 per day. However, the 
cropper shares the risk of crop failure. 


LARGE DAIRY FARMS. Because of the variation in the size of 
the crop enterprises, dairy farms are separated into two groups, 
cotton-dairy farms and specialized dairy farms. The cotton-dairy 
farm has a large cropland acreage, much of which is devoted to 
cotton (Table 7). Small grains and native grass hay, important 
feed crops on the cotton-dairy farm, are not grown on the strictly 
dairy farm. The number and kind of livestock in each of these 
representative organizations are about the same. The dairy herd 
consists of about 35 cows, one bull, and sufficient young cattle 
to permit some choice in selecting replacements. 


Milk is the principal source of cash pokes dear teu eest ex- 
pense item is for purchased feeds, despite higher yie on both 
types of dairy farms than for other major size-type groups of 
farms. The cash return to the operator and his family after the 
deduction of all cash expenses, depreciation, and interest on in- 
vestment, amounts to $1,846 on the cotton-dairy farms and $1,- 
774 on the dairy farm, an income several times larger than that 
obtained on the representative farm of any other size-type group. 

LARGE BEEF-CATTLE FARMS. The representative beef-cattle 
farm has about 135 acres in cropland and 100 acres in pasture 
(Table 7). Most of the latter is unimproved. The beef enter- 
prise is organized on a breeding herd basis with about 20 cows 
and 15 young cattle. Here, as on the large dairy farms, cotton 
occupies an important place in the cropping system. A small 
acreage of oats and vetch mixed for hay, a crop not widely grown 
in the county, is a good source of feed on these farms. Native 
grass hay also provides a large part of the roughage. 

The gross cash receipts from livestock are only slightly below 
the receipts from crops. Fertilizers and wage labor are the ma- 
jor expense items. After all cash expenses of operating the farm 
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are met and a charge for depreciation is made, a farm income of 
$525 remains. With the large investment, this income less inter- 
est amounts to only $166. 


REORGANIZATION OF REPRESENTATIVE FARMS WITH 
PRESENT ACREAGES! 


With present organization and production practices in Greene 
County, the incomes from many of the major size-type groups of 
farms are too low to provide adequately for farm family needs; 
furthermore, the predominant system of farming contributes to 
serious erosion damage. These conditions are not inevitable. Ad- 
justments in the farm organization could be made which would 
lead to higher income and better farming. 


SMALL FARMS 


ORGANIZATION. Sufficient land of fairly good quality is avail- 
able on most small farms to provide additional cropland, allow- 
ing for the retirement of some land now in crops (Table 9). Al- 
ternative organizations I through VIII each has 24 acres in 
crops. Pasture acreage is unchanged in the alternative organi- 
zation for the redland farm and is increased by one acre for the 
grayland farm. 


In outlining the alternative organizations, an attempt has been 
made to combine crops in proportions that would simplify rota- 
tions. Some crop sequences that might be used are as follows: 


(1) First year—cotton? 
Second year—small grains followed by lespedeza and 
lespedeza followed by winter legumes 
Third year—corn interplanted with velvet beans 
(2) First year—cotton 
Second year—small grains followed by lespedeza 
Third year—small grains followed by lespedeza and les- 
pedeza followed by winter legumes 
Fourth year—corn interplanted with velvet beans 
(8) First year—cotton 
Second year—small grains followed by lespedeza 
Third year—small grains followed by lespedeza and les- 
pedeza followed by winter legumes 
Fourth year—corn interplanted with velvet beans 
Fifth year—corn interplanted with velvet beans 


In each of the alternative organizations the number of hogs 
and poultry is the same as for the existing organization because 


1Incomes in the alternative organizations are based upon usual prices paid and received by 
farmers in the period 1935-39 (Appendix Table 4). 

2Pimiento peppers or corn interplanted with cowpeas may be substituted for cotton in these 
rotations, without disrupting the rest of the crop sequence. 
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of the limited quantities of grain grown. Th 

cattle or of dairy cattle bE for the cream Sane a 
justed to the number needed to utilize the hay and other rough- 
ages raised. Concentrate feeds are purchased where they are 
needed to provide the usual proportions between concentrates 
and roughages with present feeding practices. 

_ In alternative I in the grayland section, the cotton enterprise 
is reduced from five to three acres; corn interplanted with cow- 
peas 1s reduced to one acre; and eight acres of corn and velvet 
beans are included (Table 9). Other changes in rotation crops 
are an Increase of four acres in oats, the addition of elght acres 
of lespedeza, and the addition of five acres of crimson clover and 
rye grass. Three acres of kudzu for hay are included. 

With these feed crops seven beef cows are added. These would 
require an addition of a small cattle shed, some fencing, and a 
$186 larger investment in livestock. The latter addition need 
not be a cash outlay. The estimated net cash return from this 
organization is $160. This is $24 more than the income from the 
present small cotton organization. The beef-cattle enterprise 
would little more than offset the effect of reducing the cotton 
acreage. On many farms these changes would have to be adopted 
gradually. 

In alternative II, changes in crops are similar to those in al- 
ternative I, except that the cotton acreage is not reduced and a 
smaller acreage of corn is grown. Beef cattle are added as in 
alternative I (Table 9). The estimated net return is $172, ap- 
preciably greater than the income from the present organization 
or from alternative I. 

In alternative III cotton is increased to eight acres. Beef cat- 
tle are added to the limit of the feed supply. The estimated net 
cash return from this organization is $193. Both alternatives 
II and III demonstrate the fundamental importance of the cotton 
enterprises on these farms. In view of the outlook for cotton 
during the next few years, however, it might be impractical for 
farmers to plan to increase their cotton acreage beyond that 
shown for alternative II. 

In alternative IV, the cotton acreage is maintained as at pres- 
ent, and a few dairy cows are added to consume available rough- 
ages (Table 9). Dairying would require more labor and a small 
increase in investment for equipment. The estimated net cash 
return from the organization is $202, a larger income than from 
any other alternative organization analyzed. 

In alternative V, the cotton acreage is reduced and pimiento 
peppers and beef cattle are added. The probable return from 
this organization compares favorably with that of other organ- 
izations with beef cattle. But any expansion in the production 
of pimiento peppers depends upon the development of markets 


for the crop. 
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TABLE 9. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY! OF ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE SMALL CoTron FARM, GREENE COUNTY, GEORGIA 


GRAYLAND SECTION REDLAND SECTIONS 
ITEM = a 
I II Ill IV V VE VII VIII 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Land use 
Cropland sae 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 
Pasture: = ee 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 faa) 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Woodland ===== ses 28.0 28.0 28.0 28.0 28.0 48.0 48.0 48.0 
Karmstead 32s 2.0 2.0 250 2.0 220 ee) 3.0 3.0 
Total @ ei ee 61.0 61.0 61.0 61.0 61.0 85.0 85.0 85.0 
Crops 
Cotton®. 2 eee 6500) 5.0 8.0 5.0 ei) DaO 5.0 5.0 
Peppersines ees fie Sawa ace ral eee ote coe Secs Oa ew carreras oo ee [ena See oe eres | ara ee eee 2 0 | eee 2.0 2.0 
Corn and cowpeas......---------- YO) heeceeceesosce eres fee ceecteeccecphewnd Mocesesteteeccnchec' ook ee Ee rrr rr 
Corn and velvet beans_____.. 8.0 HAY 4.0 Tad 8.0 0 Se (0) 3.0 
Wheat 333s 255-2 aa Diss Pos 2.6 2.5 2:5 225 ress PIES 
Oats See ee eee i) Dao as) Sen) 5 18) ey) Vier) 7.5 
Lespedeza for hay...-....---.-.-. (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (5.0) (5.0) 
Lespedeza for green 
WMaANnUTe ee (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (4.0) (5.0) (5.0) 
Crimson clover and rye 
PASS ee ee ee ees (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) (5.0) 
Kourdziuit ne ae ee ee 3.0 3.0 .0 a0 ; oa0) 3.0 owl 
Garden and patches......--..-- 10 ILO) 150 0 ie) L360 iket@) 10 
Livestock......- PA is |. Aeon number number number number number number number number 
Wiorkstoc uss ene eeee 1 1 1 
Mialkco ws ee ee ee ees ee |b A es eee eee 4 |e hate 2 4 
Beeflicows: 2 7 6 6g © eee ees 6 6 Gite oe ee 
Bhattening hogs=s2— 2 IL 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
GChickens#242 22s == 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Value of farm property..-.-.-...| dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
and ee eee eee 610 610 610 610 610 810 810 810 
Improvements= = 562 562 562 562 562 358 358 358 
Machiner yas 44 44 4 64 44 40 40 60 
Lliivestockt==== = ee 341 310 310 260 310 310 310 260 
‘otal 22s Ioo7 imo2G 1,526 1,496 1,526 1,518 1,518 1,488 
Cash receipts 
Crops 2 2 ee 65 103 161 103 Wy 95 171 171 
aviestoOc a see ees 143 2 122 145 121 122 122 146 
Woodland products........-.... ll Ah 11 ea 1h ee D2, ee, 
IN AVAG Day nen bse eee eee 51 51 51 51 51 48 48 48 
Other ee ees ee 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
otalve 2 ees 290 306 365 330 320 307 383 407 
Variable cash expenses 
Rertihizerss = ee 50 54 61 54 58 60 70 70 
Other crop expenses.---------- 32 34 yf 34 40 39 52 52 
Livestock expenses__---.---..-.. 19 17 45 il 17 We. 45 39 
Woodland expenses_....--.--.. 1 1 1 ] 1 2 2 4 
Machinery repait........---.-.---- 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Interest a pone hae 3 3 3 65 & 3 3 3 
‘Total ieee eee 110 114 152 108 124 131 177 peal 
Receipts less variable cash 
CX DEN SCS eens ees 180 192 213 222 196 176 206 236 
Overhead cash expenses 
RE = a FN Ee ral a SS he a Ree a ere ee 2 eh Me RVD 2 _sesdveesieccddedvas | S-cebcchsbecleacene Sense ee os 
Building and fence repairs 20 20 20 20 20 15 15 15 
Lotals ee ee 20 20 20 20 20 15 15 15 
Net cash return........---.------------ 160 172 193 202 176 161 191 221 
Deprecia tions ee 44 44 44 44 44 35 35 35 
a Erik Colle Sees eee 116 128 149 158 132 126 156 186 
Interest on investment... 60 59 59 57 59 58 58 57 
Family labor income.......--..--. 56 69 90 101 73 68 98 129 
Value of family living from 
farm 32s See ee See eee 250 250 250 250 250 235 235 235 
Family labor earnings.........--- 306 319 340 351 323 303 333 364 


1Based on average prices paid and received in the period 1935-39. 
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Alternatives VI, VII, and VIII for the representative farms in 
the redland sections all include the present cotton acreage. In 
alternative VI corn with velvet beans, oats, lespedeza, and crim- 
son clover with rye grass are added to the organization. Corn 
grown alone and corn interplanted with cowpeas are dropped. 
A small beef-breeding herd of six cows is added. The estimated 
net cash return from this organization is $161, an increase of 
$41 over the return from the present organization of the repre- 
sentative farm. Alternative VII includes two acres of pimientos 
and a beef-breeding herd. The cash return estimated for this 
organization is $191. Alternative VIII includes pimientos and 
a dairy enterprise for producing sour cream for sale, as out- 
lined in alternative IV. The estimated net cash return is $221. 
As for alternative IV, such an organization would depend largely 
upon the attitude of the farm operator, his ability in handling 
dairy cows, and the market for pimientos. 


The woodland acreages on the alternative farms are 28 acres 
and 48 acres for the grayland and redland sections respectively. 
With present management practices, this woodland is contrib- 
uting little more than fuel, posts, and lumber for use on the 
farm. With improved woodland management, a net cash return 
averaging $11 annually could be obtained during the next ten 
years on the small farm in the grayland section and $22 in the 
redland sections. 

LABOR. The amount of labor used on both alternative organ- 
izations I and II is lower than on the representative farm in the 
spring and during the early summer peaks (Figure 4). This re- 
sults from the decrease in corn acreage and the displacement of 
cowpeas. Some reduction in labor could be effected in the latter 
part of August and in September by discontinuing the practice 
of pulling fodder. In the fall, the amount of labor used is con- 
siderably less than that available. The alternative organizations 
provide more profitable work during this period. 


INCOMES WITH VARYING PRICES. The relative profitableness 
of the alternative organizations summarized in Table 9 varies, 
of course, with changes in price relationships. In Table 10 cash 
returns above variable cash expenses, With prices for cotton, 
beef cattle, and fertilizer varying and with other prices held con- 
stant, are shown for alternative organizations I, H, and III. 
These organizations have three, five, and eight acres of cotton 
respectively. The varying prices for cotton, 6, 10, and 14 cents 
per pound, represent the range in prices from 1933 to 1939. The 
varying beef cattle prices are 3 cents, 4.43 cents (the average of 
prices received by Georgia farmers during 1935-39), 6 cents, and 
8 cents. Beef cattle prices frequently vary with the grade of 
cattle within the same year as much as the variations from one 
year to another. It would be possible for farmers to obtain 
higher than average prices by using good beef-type bulls and by 
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Altermative organisation I 
(Lew eotton plus beef eattle) 


1 
So) 
AN 


Alternative ergenisation I1 
(Usual cotten plus beef cattle) 


Representative organisetion 
(Cotten systen) 
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Fic. 4. Family labor available compared with labor used for farm wood- 
lands and other enterprises on cotton systems and other alternative organi- 
zations, representatwe small farm, grayland section, Greene County, Georgia. 
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gradually improving the quality of their beef herd. The varying 
prices used for fertilizers are the average prices for 1935-39, 
prices 20 per cent lower than this average, and prices 20 per 
cent higher than this average. In some cases fertilizer costs 
might be reduced by home mixing. 

With cotton at six cents per pound, the organization with the 
smallest acreage of cotton has the largest income, unless beef 
cattle prices are also low, or unless fertilizer prices are as low 
or lower than in the 1935-39 period. With cotton at either 10 or 
14 cents and fertilizers and beef cattle at usual prices, Income 
increases as the acreage in cotton increases. 


CONSERVATION PHASES OF REORGANIZATION. Except for costs 
incurred in land use changes and in pasture maintenance inci- 
dental to reorganization, the only conservation costs included in 
determining incomes under alternative organizations are those 
for practices that are in common use. The level of conservation 
generally followed in the past, however, is inadequate. Erosion 
has progressed to the point where many fields have become un- 
suited for cultivation or have been abandoned because of low 
productivity. If size and productivity of farms are to be main- 
tained, additional practices involving some additional expendi- 
tures of cash, materials, and labor, are needed. Soil conservation 


TABLE 11. Lanp Use aNp Crops BEFORE AND AFTER ADOPTION OF SOIL Con- 
SERVATION PLAN ON A SELECTED SMALL FARM, GREENE County, GrEorcriA! 


GRAYLAND REDLAND 
rea SECTION SECTIONS 
BEFoRE| AFTER | BreForE| AFTER 
CHANGE| CHANGE] CHANGE] CHANGE 
acres acres acres acres 
Land use 
Cropland sused Saver. Sak ee eee 23.0 58 .0 18.0 26.0 
Oropland idlesmen oie oe es dees oe es | ys thee Pe ee or 8.0.) eee 
Pasture since eee de seas ee eee 6.0 6.0 4.0 8.0 
Woodland sen ee eee 55s hoor n geet 30.0 30.0 56.0 52.0 
Barmstéad andi wastel.=.. 4 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
"Gta Lc eke ee ee sh 5 I eee oi fisres aN) 87.0 87.0 
Crops 
(CottOn 22 ee ee ee ee 6.0 6.0 50 5.0 
COrh eet ce ER De ae Bier 105.0 8.0 10.5 9.0 
mrital beta iiss ae en oi See ea EE eee 6.0 15.0 2.0) 720 
Cow peas eae ey eRe ir ee cd a eee. Med 6.0 |. 
Leéspedleza.. prnsmae es Sis foots 1 eh ee ee 15.0: 4 1.0 
Crimsonsclov er Maga.) Satan, eee cm cee els Bay eine 9°30. | 2a 10.0 
Kadi 4 se ae ot. Oe ot ee aa Slt eae 4.0 eee 250 
Lespedeza sericea 2.2 e 02h hae. ee ene eee, 2.03 | 2 1.0 
Gardenjand ¥patchec eee cen ee: 1.0 2.0 0.5 1.0 


1Data furnished by Soil Conservation Service. 
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plans, developed jointly by farmers and Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice technicians, have been analyzed to obtain approximations of 
the kind and extent of conservation practices needed and to pro- 
vide a basis for estimating their cash costs. 

The land use changes recommended on the selected farms from 
the standpoint of conservation are shown in Table 11. If the con- 
servation plans were established on these farms, the land use 
pattern would be similar in many respects to that outlined in the 
alternative organizations. The needs for mechanical erosion con- 
tro] measures are also approximately the same. Hence the costs 
of conservation on the selected farms are indicative of costs in- 
volved in the transition from the present to the alternative or- 
ganization. Many of the conservation costs are expenditures 
which, once made, will not need to be repeated, except at infre- 
quent intervals (Table 12). Some practices, such as the estab- 
lishment of kudzu, will last a relatively long period of time if 
properly maintained. Others, such as the seeding of annual les- 
pedeza or crimson clover, need to be done more often. In the 
grayland section the total cash costs on the selected small farm 
amount to a total of $160. In the redland sections, they amount 
to $152. 


On these particular farms the costs can be met because of the 
availability of funds from non-farm sources, including credit. 
On many of the small farms, however, the cash costs would have 
to be paid from the annual farm income. Present incomes cannot 
provide sufficient funds for paying a very large part of these 
costs. How can farmers entirely dependent on current incomes 
carry on an adequate conservation program? Three approaches 
are suggested. The first of these is to reduce the cash costs. In 
the plan outlined in Table 12 one of the largest costs is for ter- 
racing, amounting to $1.50 per acre. It is assumed the terrace 
lines would be laid out free of charge. Most farmers could con- 
struct their terraces with the labor and power already on the 
farm if they could obtain a drag pan costing about $6. This 
would save $51, less the price of the drag pan, on the grayland 
farms. Another fairly large cost in the establishment of these 
plans is for seeding pastures. The pasture plans call for a mix- 
ture of ten pounds of lespedeza, three pounds of Dallis grass, 
and three pounds of white dutch clover per acre, all of which 
have to be purchased. Research data indicate, however, that very 
good results may be obtained on upland pasture from a combina- 
tion of only white dutch clover and bermuda grass.1 Bermuda 
can be established with little or no cash outlay; thus the seed 
cost could be reduced to the price of the white dutch clover. 
Later, if the farm operator desired to use annual lespedeza in his 
pasture, he could harvest the seed from that grown for soil- 
building purposes. 


1Bledsoe R. P.. and Sell, OG. E., Permanent Pastures, Bulletin 207, Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Georgia, September 1940. 
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The second way in which the cost might be met would be to 
spread the work over a longer period, reducing the cost in each 
year to a minimum. On many farms this might be desirable, 
even though the operator is able to bring about reductions in 
total cash costs as indicated above. Family labor is an unutil- 
ized productive resource available in large quantities. There are 
idle days in late summer, fall, and winter with the present farm 
organizations (Figure 6). This free time would be reduced by 
the adoption of the alternative organizations but it would still 
exist in large quantities. Family members on these small farms 
could use this time to carry on a conservation and woodland- 
improvement program, thereby developing the land base needed 
for improving their income status and contributing to future 
rural welfare. 


The third method is for operators to increase incomes as ex- 
penses are increased. In 1938 the representative small cotton 
farm in the grayland section failed by approximately $12 to earn 
the maximum payment for soil-building practices under the AAA 
program. In five years’ time $12 annually would be enough to 
pay the larger part of the cash cost of the conservation program 
on this farm if there were no cash outlay for terracing. With the 
conservation plan made for this farm, the increase in payments 
could be earned each year, even though the conservation program 
were modified to be completed in five rather than in three years. 
Where cash is not immediately available to pay costs of these 
practices, the AAA program provides, where practicable, that 
“limestone, superphosphate, trees, seeds, and other materials, 
upon request of the producer, may be furnished by the AAA, to 
be used in carrying out approved soil-building practices which 
shall be counted toward meeting the soil-building goal for the 
farm. If such materials are furnished, a deduction from the pay- 
ment for the farm shall be made in the amount of the approxi- 
mate average cost of such materials to the AAA.’”?! 


MEDIUM-SIZED FARMS 


ORGANIZATIONS. Four alternative organizations, each having 
45 acres of cropland, have been set up for the representative 
medium-sized cotton farms in the grayland section and one in 
the redland sections (Table 13). As on the small farms, the 
cropland not in cotton is in feed and food crops. Two of the al- 
ternative organizations in the grayland section have 10 acres of 
cotton, compared with 9.5 on the representative farm as now or- 
ganized. One has a smaller acreage and the other a larger acre- 
age of cotton than the representative organization. The altern- 
ative in the redland sections has the same acreage of cotton as 
the representative farm. Improved pasture occuples 22, acres of 


1Georgia Handbook, 1940 Agricultural Conservation Program, ps 21, U..Ss Dept> of. Ager- 
culture, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, January, 1940. 
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Fig. 5. Family labor avalable compared with labor used for farm wood- 

lands and other enterprises on cotton system and other alternative organiza- 

tions, medium-sized representative cotton farm, grayland section, Greene 
County, Georgia. 
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land on the grayland farms and 20 acres on the redland farm. 
Increased feed would be used for beef cattle in four of the al- 
ternative organizations and for dairy cattle on one. Cattle num- 
bers would be adjusted to the amount of roughages available 
with usual yields and feeding rates. 

Lapor. The distribution of man labor on two of the altern- 
ative organizations is compared in Figure 5 with the amount used 
and with labor available on the representative setup. On the 
alternative organizations, oats are harvested with a binder 
rather than with hand equipment as on the representative farm. 
Further reduction in labor is attained by discontinuing the prac- 
tice of pulling fodder. 

PRESENT INCOMES. If AAA payments are held constant, cash 
return above variable cash expenses with average prices for 
1935-39 increases as the acres in cotton increase. The receipts 
less variable cash expenses on farms in the grayland section 
keeping beef cattle are $340 when only 5 acres of cotton are 
grown, $416 when 10 acres of cotton are grown, and $450 when 
15 acres of cotton are grown. Returns from dairy cattle kept for 
sour cream production are larger than those from beef cattle. 

INCOMES UNDER VARYING YIELDS AND PRIGES.«2 Ins Fable 14, 
cash returns in the grayland section are compared for three 
organizations having different acreages of cotton with varying 
yield levels, and with varying prices of cotton, beef cattle, and 
fertilizers. The varying yields of cotton lint are 150 pounds, 195 
pounds (usual yield), and 250 pounds per acre. The yields of 
other crops are in approximately the same ratio to their usual 
yields. When cotton is selling for 6 cents per pound and either 
low or usual yields are obtained, income is higher on the farm 
having the usual acreage of cotton (10 acres) than on the farm 
having a low acreage (5 acres) or on the farm having a high 
cotton acreage (15 acres). When cotton is selling for either 10 
or 14 cents per pound, incomes increase as the acres in cotton 
increase, regardless of variations in yields and prices within 
the limits used. 

MEDIUM-SIZED COTTON-DAIRY FARM: ITS REORGANIZATION AND 
SIMILARITY TO ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDIUM-SIZED 
COTTON FARMS. The alternative organizations outlined for the 
medium-sized cotton farms (Table 13) are comparable in some 
respects to the present organization of medium-sized cotton- 
dairy farms in the county (Table 7). The representative gray- 
land farm in the latter group has a slightly larger acreage of 
cropland and a larger acreage of cotton than alternatives I and 
II for the cotton farm. With shifts in crops similar to those out- 
lined for alternative organizations of the representative medium- 
sized cotton farm, receipts less variable cash expenses on the 
cotton-livestock farm could be increased from $490 to $782 in 
the grayland section and from $447 to $879 in the redland sec- 
tions (Table 13). 
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TABLE 13. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF 
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ALTERNATIVE 


ORGANIZATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEDIUM-SIZED FARMS, 
GREENE County, GEORGIA 


CoTTON FARM COTTON-LIVE- 
STOCK FARM 
ITEM ReEp- 
LAND | Gray-| Rep- 
GRAYLAND SECTION SEC- LAND LAND 
TIONS SEC- SEC- 
TION TIONS 
I Il Ill IV V 
Land Ans ee ed ee nk oe ae acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Cropland =e sen) aetna es eon enen wy 45 45 45 45 45 50 5 
aSture: 2 es Stee Se ee Nae SI LIENS 22 De 22 oP) 20 25 25 
Woodland eet aae a ee et eee ae ee 50 50 50 50 92 60 157 
Farmstead-t-2 to a ee ee 3 3 3 53 3 % 3 
PO tal Bees ei een AE Ac oad coe Ee 120 120 120 120 160 138 240 
Crops 
Cotton2 Eee 2:0, 2ekemh yeas nes ase S 5 10 15 10 9 13 12 
Gornrandicow peace ae SN cme setae | eee os eco ee Ro dy ol 4 
Corn and velvet beans... ase a 8 i 6 iil 12 11 8 
Wihed (ae eG ene Rina eevee see nine 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Oats ae ie ge eee 15 10 10 10 8 10 12 
Lespedeza for hay ....-.----cccoecee eee (9) (7) (7) (7) (6) (7) (8) 
Lespedeza for green manure... (10) (7) (7) (7) (6) (7) (8) 
-Crimson clover and rye grass... (7) @ (7) (7) (6) (7) (8) 
Kad 2 usene nunca Ba ter og 8 8 8 8 7 10 13 
Garden and patchesm ere a= eee 2 2, 2 2 2 2 2 
Livestock number |number |number |number | number| number| number 
Woodstocket sy usta a see ee Z 2 2 2 
Dairy cows! 356 Jw toe eo et, Sw oe Bie Fe ee QO: feee 11 12 
Beet cowsianie sr et tine lene 12 12 12 ip eee LO ee ee 
OWS 220 ein eh late Gee sue ae Ve, we 1 1 1 1 1 7 Z 
Chickens) tncaten eines ane pepe ee ta) 25 25 25 25 30 40 35 
Value of farm property dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars \ dollars 
ATI ee ea ee ON Ae Rca ales 1,455 | 1,455 | 1,455 | 1,455 | 1,300 | 1,740 | 13720 
Improvements 26.) 6 nee 755 755 755 755 492 770 884 
Machinery... a en ok ee MA eR 202 202 202 222 19] 206 195 
laivestock setae oe ey etek eo alete ee 618 618 618 553 560 655 686 
NS 24 Der Seen en eI ein ae ae eter Et 3;030 | 3,030 | 3,030 | 2,985 |. 2) 545135257 ee oe4ao 
Cash receipts 
PODS. 3 Seren Fen Stet MR es wee Wali 207 302 207 LZ2Z 266 238 
Tavestock «Pate ae ee. B5  Sey 268 268 268 390 223 552 602 
'Woodlandxtttaets- 558 > tae See 42 42 42 42 125 50 220 
AACA Ba yinen (ea 7) ee ee enn ee 84 84 84 84 76 2 104 
Others sen I es tO Ge TSE CD 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
LG tal ce See set nae re Sibel: Means 535 631 726 753 626 | 1,010 | 1,194 
Variable cash expenses 
er tilizer:0 eit ene ae ee 100 113 124 LS 119 129 129 
Other crop expense$.22 2-2 pee 31 35 4] 35 41 45 64 
Mivestocitexpenses ane en 33 35 79 24 29 20 58 
Woodland expénses_ 200 ne. 7 7 Ta 7 15 10 40 
Machinery: rejyair eee eee 22 22 22 22 23 De, 22 
Interest sate este pie eee 2 Sf ae Ee 2 3 3 2 3 2; 2 
Ee Ota] et es eee Me ee se ee ee ee 195 215 276 203 230 228 315 
Receipts less variable cash expenses. 340 416 450 550 396 782 879 
Overhead cash expenses 
Paxesto 32 he oe es Se i a a 
Building and fence repairs... 30 30 30 30 20 30 25 
Dotal. teoc at pees ee, ele Meer al 30 30 30 30 20 30 25 
Neticashcre turn:ta seen omen area 310 386 420 520 376 752 854 
Depreciation os ie eet are a ee 60 60 60 60 55 60 60 
arm Income.......... ep NES) SRO Se ECL ned EOY 250 326 560 460 ay | 692 794 
Interest ONE eStmne li sees ee 118 118 118 116 100 oil 135 
BRamily labor income! 22.5. 40.7 132 208 242 344 221 561 659 
Value of family living from farm._._... 345 345 345 3545 oa 345 335 
Family labor earnings........-.--.---00----200-------- 477 553 587 689 556 906 994 


!'Taxes are exempted under Georgia homestead tax exemption laws. 
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TABLE 14. Comparison or Caso Returns! rrom ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS OF REPRESENTA- 
ive Mepium-sizEp FARM wITH VARYING YIELD LEVELS AND WITH VARYING PRICES OF Cotton, BEEF 
CATTLE, AND FERTILIZERS, ASSUMING ALL OTHER Factors CoNnsTANT? 


CAsH RECEIPTS LESS VARIABLE CASH EXPENSES UNDER SITUATIONS 
INDICATED 
eee eee a et ee es ee 
(PRICE OF COTTON Crop Farm FERTILIZERS AT PRICES FERTILIZERS AT 

LINT PER POUND YIELD? | ORGANI- 20 PER CENT LOWER FERTILIZERS AT USUAL PRICES 20 PER CENT 

AND OF COTTON ZATION4 THAN USUAL PRICES 5 HIGHER THAN USUAL 
SEED PER TON — =: NETnememeee 
PRICE OF BEEF CATTLE PRICE OF BEEF CATTLE | PRICE OF BEEF CATTLE 

PER POUND OF LIVE PER POUND OF LIVE PER POUND OF LIVE 

WEIGHT WEIGHT WEIGHT 

3.00 4.43 8.00 3.00 4.43 8.00 5.00 4.43 | 8.00 
CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS | CENTS! CENTS 

dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. dol. 

Low I 85 140 276 65 120 256 45 100 236 

yields II 103 158 294 80 135 271 ow 112 248 

| III 96 151 287 HA 126 262 46 101 25 

t Usual I 164 236 415 144 216 395 124 196 375 
Lint, 6 cents \| yields II 205 210 456 182 254 433 159 231 410 
Seed, $16 Ill 203 275 454 178 250 429 153 225 404 
High I 251 364 644 ol 344 624 2A 324 604 

|| yields II 297 400 655 274 OGL: 632 DSi 354 609 

Ill 334 430 668 309 405 643 284 380 618 

Low I 115 170 306 95 150 286 75 130 266 

yields II 163 218 354 140 195 Sol LW eZ 308 

| III 186 241 5 OIE 161 216 552 136 19] 327 

. Usual I 204 276 455 184 256 435 164 236 415 
Lint, 10 cents yields Il 283 355 534 260 332 el Zon 309 488 
Seed, $26 Ill 319 391 570 294 366 545 269 341 520 
High I 301 414 694 281 394 674 261 374 654 

yields II 397 500 755 374 477 HEP 351 454 709 

Ill 484 580 818 459 555 793 434 530 768 

Low I 145 220 336 125 180 316 105 160 296 

yields II 225 278 4l4 200 255 39] WA On 368 

? Ill 276 331 467 251 306 442 226 281 417 
: | Usual I 242 314 493 Dp 294 473 202 274 453 
Lint, 14 cents {| yields II 361 433 612 338 410 589 GUS 387 | 566 
Seed, $36 | III 437 509 688 412 484 663 387 459 638 
High I 351 464 744. 551 444 724 311 424 704 

yields II 497 600 855 474 577 8352 451 554 809 

III 634 730 | 968 609 705 943 584 680 918 


1Cash receipts (except AAA payments) less variable cash expenses. 
*The return figures are based on data from the grayland section. F 
8The yields of cotton lint per acre are 150 pounds, 195 pounds, and 250 pounds, respectively, for the low, usual, and high 
yield levels. The yield of other crops at the low and high yield levels are approximately in the same ratio to the usual 
yields of these crops as are the low yield and high yield of cotton to the usual cotton yield. { 
ummaries of the farm organizations compared are shown in Table 13. Number I includes low cotton acreage with beef 


cattle added; II includes usual cotton acreage with beef cattle _added; and III includes high cotton acreage with beef 
cattle added. 


5Average prices paid in the period 1935-39. 


CONSERVATION PHASES OF REORGANIZATION. The costs of 

' adopting a conservation program on these farms are indicative 
of costs involved in the shift from the present to the alternative 
organizations (Tables 13 and 15). The total cash costs are $326 

on the farms in the grayland section and $303 in the redland 
sections (Table 16). Modifications similar to those suggested 

for the small farms may be needed before these plans can be 
applied by farmers entirely dependent on current incomes. These 
modifications include a reduction of cash costs by increased use 
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TABLE 15. Lanp Use AND Crops BEFORE AND AFTER ADOPTION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION PLAN ON A SELECTED MEDIUM-SIZED FARM, 
GREENE County, GEorGIA! 
GRAYLAND REDLAND 
en SECTION SECTIONS 
BEFORE| AFTER | BEFORE! AFTER 
CHANGE| CHANGE | CHANGE| CHANGE 
acres acres acres acres 
Land use 
Gropland ‘used=2.. 30.2. 2s eee 42.0 51.5 47 .0 55.0 
Cropland ad leven! eae or Bae eres 15 Oe ae 80 eee 
Y Bastiirets thas eect tee co) ee Ole al a ee ee Le) 20.0 De} 2120 
Wood land ia a ies ee Ot 2 eee ee 46.0 56.5 97 .0 102.0 
Farmstead and waste........ 2) ee 1520 1.0 7.0 2.0 
(Pet alt Bo ele 8 pit res! tas ee oe ee 129.0 129.0 180.0 180.0 
Crops 
Cotton ua6 eee kee et eee LiZ0 11.0 10.0 10.0 
COrn ah Mee oe iy ers Ot BR ee Cee 1720 15.0 20.0 20.0 
Sitall graimsee eee ee fo eee ee 70 ered) 13.0 1520 
(COW DOA S eee ca en hee LE ee ee 5 a0) seule bese 4.02) eee 
Lespedeza,’annual.2 2). > 2 0k 28 eee 13.0 12a 15.0 
Crimson clover, 22.500 ee ee ee 15.0 ee 15.0 
UZ bs ee ees ee od Se 1 ee 20. =e 8.0 
Lespedeza sericea -282.—5) = 2 eee 6.5 *|__ 2 ae 
Gardentandipatenes.e. = e iee ae eee 2:0 2.0 2.0 2.0 


1Data furnished by Soil Conservation Service. 


of labor and equipment already available, lengthening of the 
transition period so as to reduce costs in any one year, and 
changes in organization and operation of farms which will in- 
crease incomes as costs increase. 


LARGE FARMS 


ORGANIZATIONS. Alternative organizations for the represen- 
tative large cotton farm in both the grayland and redland sec- 
tions are summarized in Table 17. The same acreage harvested 
for crops is maintained in the reorganizations for the grayland 
farm. Pasture is increased from 20 to 30 acres by converting 
the idle cropland. On the farm in the redland sections the acres 
in cropland are the same as on the representative farm. Pasture 
is increased from 17 to 30 acres. Two of the alternative organ- 
izations have the same acreage of cotton as the representative 
organization, one has a smaller, and two a larger acreage of cot- 
ton than the representative farms. Cropland not in cotton is 
devoted to feed, food, and soil-conserving crops. Returns from 
dairy and beef cattle are compared in alternatives with larger 
than the usual cotton acreage. 

LABOR. The distribution of man labor requirements for two 
of the alternative organizations is compared in Figure 6 with 
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Alternative organisation I 
(Low cotton plus beef eattle) 


Alternative organisation II 
(Usual cotton plus beef cattle) 


°o 


Representative organisation 
(Cotton system) 


a 


Man-hours available; 
Se a ae Field work plus livestoek 
All types of wrk 


Field work 
SOY Farm wood land 
Fic. 6. Farm labor available compared with labor used for woodlands and 


other enterprises on cotton system and other alternative organizations, rep- 
resentative large cotton farm, grayland section, Greene County, Georgia. 


the labor utilization on the representative farm. Under the re- 
organizations the practice of pulling fodder is discontinued. 
Otherwise cropping practices are continued as at present. 
PRESENT INCOMES. Receipts less variable cash expenses, using 
average prices for 1935-39, increase as the acres in cotton in- 
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crease. By utilizing land not in cotton for feed crops for beef 
cattle, the returns in the grayland section are $605 when 14 
acres of cotton are grown, $725 when 22 acres are grown, and 
$764 when 30 acres of cotton are grown. With the lower cotton 
acreage, income after deductions for depreciation and interest 
on investment is lower than with the present organization. The 
return from dairy cattle kept for production of sour cream is 
larger than that from beef cattle. 


INCOMES UNDER VARYING PRICES. Table 18 shows the incomes 
(receipts less variable cash expenses) for alternative organiza- 
tions I, II, and III with different cotton, beef cattle, and fertil- 
izer prices. These organizations have 14 acres, 22 acres, and 30 
acres of cotton respectively. The land not devoted to cotton is in 
feed crops to be used primarily for beef cattle. Under most price 
situations the alternative with the largest cotton acreage has the 
largest income. | 

LARGE COTTON-LIVESTOCK FARMS: THEIR REORGANIZATION AND 
SIMILARITY TO ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS OF LARGE COTTON 
FARMS. The existing organizations of large cotton-livestock 
farms, as shown in Table 7, are similar to the alternative organ- 
izations outlined for the large cotton farms; both combine live- 
stock with cotton as an important source of cash income. Many 
of these farms have large acreages of pasture, much of which 
is on bottomland. The failure to produce sufficient feed is a 
weakness in their present organization as indicated by feed pur- 
chases exceeding $600 annually. Feed production could be in- 
creased on the cotton-dairy farm by interplanting velvet beans 
with corn, by following small grains with lespedeza, by growing 
vetch and oats for hay in rotation with cane, and by using 20 
acres of the pasture land for kudzu hay (Table 17). This would 
leave 130 acres for improved pasture, which would provide more 
grazing than the present acreage of unimproved pasture. On the 
dairy farm, feed production could be increased by adding vetch 
and oats to be grown in rotation with cane for silage, by using 
30 acres of pasture land for kudzu hay, and by improving the 
remaining pasture. On the representative beef-cattle farm a 
very small amount of feed is purchased. With some changes in 
organization additional feeds may be produced. As a result, some 
increase in number of cattle will be possible. 


CONSERVATION PHASES OF REORGANIZATION. The land use 
changes needed for conservation on the representative large 
farms are similar to those shown in Table 19 for selected farms 
on which soil conservation plans have been developed. The total 
eash costs of the practices outlined for these farms are about 
$435 and $429 in the grayland and redland sections respectively 
(Table 20). These costs are to be distributed over a period of 
four years. Modifications in these plans similar to those sug- 
gested for the small and medium-sized farms may be needed be- 
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TABLE 19. Lanp UsE Aanp Crops BEFORE AND AFTER ADOPTION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION PLAN ON A SELECTED LARGE FARM, GREENE 
County, Georcia! 


GRAYLAND REDLAND 
ITEM SECTION SECTIONS 
BeEFroreE| AFTER | BEFORE) AFTER 
CHANGE| CHANGE| CHANGE| CHANGE 
acres acres acres acres 
Land use 
COTS eee RUS OCs eaters es tee ke Ys LOG OF VE LOS25 65.3 69.5 
_ Corie] eras bio Foe anne ae Ae eh O hl Oe eee LOS2 Sa Sawn ees 
Pee CU Teeeeetete 9s Beet bow a dees 15.0 2270 29 .0 26.0 
VL orotate LY. eae ee A ee Bee ca Se 52.0 53.5 100.5 109.5 
err staat Mee een ee ee te) 8 1.0 1.0 2.0 2.0 
‘helio 28 2 ee a ee ence een aren Eamonn 182.0 182.0 207 .0 207 .0 
Crops 
OGL tS TeT. OY roel aa aS SANUS Ma lett veel ke ea 20.0 20.0 18.0 18.0 
(COSTS TI 8 OS RE ae AE eel ee en 25.0 25.0 29.0 1720 
SORT CANISS ys eo lt Pn eS 14.0 55-0 15.8 2U0z5 
(ANS Bic SES yl a ee ee ort oo ee 6.0 th o()) aN Des Mote AAs bene ease 
ecpCde sz yA ANNA wees ee ee Fe 25.0 35.0 13.0 13.0 
CPInSOOseLOVEre = weet Siete a 10.0 HOS OM ee 20.0 
| iSg ra ATL e Cy eee Se ope ea ae ee oe eee 14.0 [Ae OM eee 18.0 
Weepedezarsericcas wren tea eee te 2 oye Ah Oe Poca OY a 4.5 
Garaensrnatpateneseee) ated i BEG 2.0 255 io 


1Data furnished by Soil Conservation Service. 


fore similar practices can be applied by farmers entirely de- 
pendent on current incomes. 


REORGANIZATION OF FARMS TO SECURE FAMILY- 
SIZED UNITS 


In the preceding section it has been shown that the farm in- 
come may be increased by making fuller utilization of the pres- 
ent cropland. When fully utilized, however, the present crop- 
land acreage on the representative farms is too small to provide 
full employment to the available workers except in peak labor 
periods. In the county as a whole, though, and on a large num- 
ber of the farms there is additional land of varying degrees of 
productivity suitable for use as cropland and pasture. To deter- 
mine the acreages needed to provide reasonably full employment 
to the labor force usually on small and medium-sized farms, 
adapted organizations have been expanded until labor becomes 
the limiting factor to size with the present level of farming 
equipment (Table 21). 

These organizations, referred to as “family-sized” farms, were 
developed largely by the addition of small grains (principally 
oats) and hay crops to the usual acreage of cotton and corn, and 
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TABLE 21. OrGaAnizATION AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF FARMS WHICH COULD 
BE OPERATED BY FAMILY LaBorR USUALLY ON SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED 
Farms, GREENE County, GEORGIA 


SMALL FARM! MEDIUM-SIZED FARM2 
ITEM 
GRAYLAND REDLAND GRAYLAND REDLAND 
acres acres acres acres 
Land use 
@roplandwee ei ee, 49 49 75 iso 
ASCUTCeeeee eee tet ee a eS) 25 25 40 40 
Wiood land ieee ene wich ban ee 30 48 50 87 
Harmstead), etentis 0s oe Pe 3 & a 
ta ert Let ee eo ee 106 125 168 205 
Crops. 
(COMA WaT ye 5 a dt ee aes Sin ie 5 5 10 9 
Gornland'cowpeas.= +. -.- 4 4 5 5 
Corn and velvet beans.._.............-- 8 8 10 10 
WU yaoh ig ee 2 Oe ee ant ae ae 3 3 4 4 
Qa tome tm ee Os a ee 25 25 36 36 
Respeuezaniayes ee 3 ee (14) (14) (20) (20) 
Wespedezanseeds =. eB (14) (14) (20) (20) 
URGl 7 cic nren eee es ho Senge Ee 8 
Crimson clover and rye grass.....--- (7) (7) (15) (15) 
Garden sa tah Ane ere SEINE een ae 1 1 2 2 
PAIVEStOC Iter eee ee re De) number number number number 
WORKS tock pest weed. | ote OP 2 2 2 2 
Dairy; cows en eeear as Oe. ue \ 1 2 2 
Beettco weenie eee ea 15 14 24 25 
So eee ee, Poe oe ine as eee ie ramen ae, It Pe Ba ee oe, 1 1 
Chickenstaeee nt ee ee ere 20 20 25 30 
Value of farm property...........--..--.---- dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Tail eee tan Se ke re Fie 1,077 867 1,911 1,505 
lmprovementsees = “ae 662 374 876 577 
Machinery see rr ee ee 211 207 206 195 
PAwesto clean eet es ged 833 798 1,183 1,162 
Rota) ee eee a ee FART Kae 2,246 4,176 3,439 
Cash receipts 
Crops ae eee eee: ee 114 108 BV 186 
PAW ES COC ne ie ees es cy. eel 306 285 533 516 
Wood lances are eee en Se 11 2 68 ia 
IA Aspay ments oases he eee oe 48 84 76 
Otero eeeeeee eee FS 20 20 30 30 
Total cash receipts...-.........---.----- 502 483 932 935 
Variable cash expenses « 
| ere: 25 oie oi eg Be ee eee 119 116 184 186 
Other crop expenses.....-.-------..-------- 34 41 63 V2 
ILivestocldexpenSes..=--sce---s--- 2c 22 == 42 40 S55 34 
Woodland expenses........-------------- 1 2 8 15 
Machinery repair....--..-------------------- 12 12 22 235 
initenes tet ee ad ee ee 3 3 Z 5 
Total variable cash expenses...... 5) PAU 214 314 553 
Receipts less variable cash expenses 291 269 618 602 
Overhead cash costs?.._......-----------.----- 30 30 40 35 
INeteashirer inne eee 261 239 578 567 
Weprecia blo nmi ee anise, 60 50 70 65 
Farm income.............- Rime tee eee 201 189 508 502 
Interest on investment _...._.....----------- 113 94 167 141 
Family) laborancome...2. =... 88 95 341 361 
Value of family living from farm____. 250 255 345 335 
Family labor earnings.............----------- 338 330 686 696 


1Laborers consist of farm operator, his wife, and 2 children, large enough to work. 
2Laborers consist of farm operator, his wife, 1 boy over 16, 2 boys under 16 ,and 2 girls. 
3Includes taxes and building and fence repairs. 


by the addition of sufficient livestock to utilize the increased feed 
produced. The acreage of small grains is relatively large on 
these farms, since such crops, combined with lespedeza utilize 
labor in slack periods better than most adapted crops. With 
these crops the operator and his family are able to handle an 
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acreage of cropland approximately double that which they han- 
dle with the present organization of these farms. In some in- 
stances, of course, other crops might be more desirable. 


The representative small cotton farm uses about 136 days of 
labor on crop enterprises. With the family-sized organization 
labor requirements for crops would be about 215 days (Figure 
7). Such an expansion would necessitate the addition of a sec- 
ond mule. Livestock would have to be cared for in addition to 
the total man days for crops, but this would not press the family 
except during rush seasons. During these periods—May 15 
through June 15 and September 15 through October 15—longer 
hours would be required on days suitable for field work. There 
would be little difference in the family labor income from fam- 
ily-sized units, outlined in Table 21, for the grayland and red- 
land sections. In the grayland section, the net cash return would 
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ZZ FIELD WORK —— ALL TYPES OF WORK 


Fic. 7. Labor requirements on cotton-livestock farms that could be operated 
with family labor usually on small and medium-sized cotton farms, Greene 
County, Georgia. 
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be $261 compared with $136 from the typical setup on small 
cotton farms. In the redland, the increased net cash income 
would be $239 compared with $120 from the present small cot- 
ton farms. 

Similar increases could be obtained if families on medium- 
sized farms were to expand their businesses. On medium-sized 
cotton farms, in the grayland section, about 240 days of labor 
are used on crops. A family-sized business, outlined for these 
larger families, would require about 340 days of crop labor. This 
together with work on livestock could be done by the family. 
The net cash returns on the medium-sized cotton farm would 
increase from $265 to $578 in the grayland section and from 
$242 to $567 in the redland sections. The family labor income 


TABLE 22. INcREASED INVESTMENT REQUIRED ON REPRESENTATIVE SMALL 
AND MEDIUM-SIZED COTTON FARMS TO SECURE FAMILY-SIZED UNITS, 
GREENE County, GEORGIA 


SMALL FARM MEDIUM-SIZED FARM 
ITEM a 
GRAYLAND| REDLAND | GRAYLAND| REDLAND 
SECTION SECTIONS SECTION SECTIONS 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Piacoa fe! SoS a ee 476 268 576 420 
Phareny ee eee eee: 8 oo SE Ne ee 150 150 200 200 
ASS aiar DU a Ce WE abies pe een et REE 30 25 30 30 
Livestock 
BY OPiS t Oc Kee te a6 eee de 153 | Ba en ee ne Ieee rete 
atte ed oes ee) 525 490 875 850 
Machinery and equipment 
WA Ce ta) cae ane eee ar oat 95 95 95 95 
NES tiga 0, Se ei Shee ree ct 47 47 47 47 
Pletipr tiie PLOW ste e. e 8 ch Ol Cleat ean ON ie a ae nS 
Planter. & 50 os MeN eee Sates Zi re aay ae Cee ee IRG EO? wore 
Nalco OC 3 ame, ss oe Ctl tes ah See ee 
Dearie Se eee ee ne Ne 7 Cer Ne ee Fee ee ee 
fate Pees k fe bee! ey 1,501 1,253 1,823 1,642 


would increase about two and one-half times, indicating that the 
expansion could be paid for and that the return per day for the 
additional work would be greater than at present. 


The increase in return which would result from the expansion 
of businesses for families on medium-sized farms is appreciably 
greater than the increase from the expansion for the smaller 
family. The variation in the rate of increase arises from the 
more effective utilization of equipment, workstock, and other 
investment items in the larger businesses. By hiring 120 days 
of labor, the operator with the small family labor force would 
be able to operate the larger of these family-sized units. With 
the hired labor at 75 cents per day, this would increase the fam- 
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ily labor income from $88 to $251. Under this arrangement op- 
erations would be dependent upon hired labor. 


The present incomes from representative small and medium- 
sized cotton farms compared with incomes from alternative or- 
ganizations with the same land base, make it apparent that op- 
erators on small and medium-sized farms must have more land 
if they are to improve their incomes appreciably by adding ex- 
tensive feed and livestock enterprises. The opportunity to obtain 
these increased returns depends not only upon a greater amount 
of cropland, but also a larger farm investment. Data in Table 
22 show an approximation of the increased investments needed 
if the additional resources in the larger businesses were to be 
purchased. The investment increases, however, would not nec- 
essarily mean cash outlays of these amounts. In many instances 
the additional cropland could be obtained by bringing into culti- 
vation land already available on many farms in this section of 
the Piedmont. A large part of the livestock may be raised from 
a few stock cows purchased or from cows already on the farm. 


The establishment of conservation practices essential to main- 
tenance of the suggested system involves additional cash costs. 
On the small farms, as expanded, such costs approximate those 
itemized in Table 16 for the medium-sized cotton farms, minus 
fencing costs. They amount to about $310. The medium-sized 
family farm has about the same crop acreage as the large cotton 
farms on which the cost of recommended conservation practices 
is about $425 without fencing (Table 20). Some of these costs 
may be reduced and extended over a fairly long period. In other 
cases they would have to be distributed over a period of years 
on the basis of a long-time, well-planned program of development. 


HOW COMPLETE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF ADJUSTMENTS 
WOULD AFFECT THE FARMING ECONOMY OF 
THE COUNTY 


The preceding sections have been concerned with the effects 
of various adjustments on the economy of individual farms. The 
probable effects upon the farm economy of the county as a whole, 
if these opportunities were to be utilized on all farms are shown 
by the data in Table 23. 


ADJUSTMENTS WITH PRESENT LAND ACREAGES 


The organizations used as a basis for estimates in Table 23 
are those including the usual acreage of cotton and a beef cattle 
enterprise. It was assumed that farms including a sizable dairy 
enterprise would continue unchanged. These adjustments, if 
made on all farms in the county, would result in about four times 
as large an acreage of non-soil-depleting crops and approxi- 
mately twice as great an acreage of small grains. Such adjust- 
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SELECTED ALTERNATIVE 
ORGANIZATION: 


REPRESENTIVE MAN-DAYS USED: 
ORGANIZATION: 


BB uivestock 


FIELD WORK 


MAN-DAYS AVAILABLE: 


~---- FIELD WORK PLUS || 
LIVESTOCK 


—— ALL TYPES OF 
WORK 


Fic. 8. Farm labor available compared with labor used for crops and live- 
stock on present and selected alternative organizations, all farms, Greene 
County, Georgia. 
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ments would contribute much towards the conservation of the 
county’s land resources. At the same time they would provide 
an increase of $118,000 in the total farm income. Such increase 
would make a substantial addition to the county’s capacity for 
building and maintaining roads, schools, churches, and other 
service institutions. The welfare of both farm and non-farm 
families would be benefitted. 


With these adjustments enough surplus labor still remains 
during slack farming seasons to perform 562,000 days of work 
of which 284,000 days are suitable for field work (Figure 8). 
Utilization of such surplus labor in productive work is a major 
rural problem in the area. 


ADJUSTMENT TO SECURE FAMILY-SIZED FARMS 


Adjustments to secure a family-sized unit for all farm families 
in the county would increase the acreage of cropland from about 
46,000 acres to 84,000 acres. This could almost be accomplished 
if most of the Class III land were brought into production (Ta- 
ble 25). Total cash receipts would be increased from $501,000 
to $953,000 and farm income increased from $220,000 to $461,- 
000 (Table 23). This income both because of the amount and the 
desirable distribution would pay for many essentials now lack- 
ing for the well-being of farm people. 


OBSTACLES TO ADJUSTMENTS WITH PRESENT 
ACREAGES 


Two approaches to farm adjustment have been outlined in 
this study: (1) adjustments with present cropland acreages and 
(2) adjustments with cropland acreages increased to obtain 
family-sized farms. In both of these approaches the adjustments 
outlined are within the limits of land and labor available. The 
amount of operating capital would need to be increased to enable 
the most productive use of the available land and labor. The ad- 
justments outlined under the first of the above considerations 
can be made with the least difficulty. 


SMALL FARMS 


If young breeding stock is purchased and if custom rates are 
paid for terracing, an increase of about $350 in Investment 1s 
needed to adjust the present small cotton farm to a cotton-live- 
stock system. With present cash returns of $120 to $136, farm- 
ers operating such units have not been able to accumulate the 
reserves that these changes require. In most instances these 
operators will need credit. Credit arrangements for resource 
development should be made with full realization that the in- 
creased farm returns from these changes will not be large and 
that a long period of time will be ‘required to repay the loan. 
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With the alternative organization used as the basis of estimates 
in Table 23 (present cotton acreage plus beef cattle), the in- 
crease in annual net cash income would be approximately $40. 
If this increase were realized in the first year and if all of the 
increased income were used to repay the loan, the farmer would 
need more than eight years to repay the principal; if interest 
were charged at 3.5 per cent, more than ten years would be re- 
quired to amortize the loan completely. Costs for improvements 
on the dwelling are not included. If made, they would have to 
be added to the costs shown aCe and the repayment period ex- 
tended accordingly. 


On the small farms the acreage in hay and small grains are 
too small to justify each farmer having a mower, hay rake, and 
grain-harvesting machinery. In the alternative organizations 
outlined in this study, charges were made at custom rates for 
mowing hay and doing other field operations requiring equip- 
ment and power not already on the farm. Data from survey 
records, however, indicate that in 1938 there were too few mow- 
ers, hay rakes, and other large implements to serve all farms if 
the alternative organizations were widely adopted. On the basis 
of data from survey records, it is estimated that eight small 
farms, or one medium-sized farm plus five small farms, would 
about utilize the capacity of a two-horse mower. 


Educational and action agencies with programs in Greene 
County may wish to consider ways and means of making the 
services of mowing machines available to farmers in the county. 
With the present limitations to size on small farms, the addition 
of more workstock would not be economical. For farming oper- 
ations requiring an extra mule, operators of small farms will 
have to resort to cooperative effort or else hire the operation 
done or hire an additional mule at custom rates. 


On farms operated by tenants (Table 24) the problem of fi- 
nancing the improvements needed is further complicated by the 


TABLE 24. Tenure By Type AND Size oF Farms, GREENE County, 
GeoraiA, 1938} 


TYPE AND SIZE ALL Owners | TENANTS 
FARMS 
number er cent er cen 
Cotton farms é se oe 
50 acres and less ofcropland@e eee 443 40 60 
50.1-60 acres*ot cropland: 222... pe oe 268 42 58 
60.1 acres and above of cropland...................... 125 63 37 
All sizes 2 Gee Ma re oe err ge ee 836 44 56 
Cotton-livestock farms (all sizes)... 100 74 26 
Subsistence and part-time farms (all sizes). 90 47 53 
Allity pesvandssizes ol\tarms 96, 1 ,026 47 53 


‘Data obtained from AAA records, mailed questionnaires, and personal interviews. — 
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fact that the decisions, responsibilities, and rights of two people 
are involved. Under the present cotton system rental arrange- 
ments are accepted and understood by tenants and landlords 
alike. With improvement in woodland management, addition of 
livestock, construction of buildings and fences, pasture improve- 
ments, etc., questions arise as to the proper division of receipts 
and expenses and as to methods of protecting the rights of both 
landlords and tenants in improvements that are made. Since 
organizations similar to the alternative organizations outlined 
in this study are practically non-existent on tenant-operated land 
in this area, farmers cannot draw on current practices in solving 
- these problems. Recent studies of renting arrangements in Geor- 
gia provide a basis for the answers to some of these questions.! 


It is evident that considerably larger quantities of home-pro- 
duced food are needed on small farms. Often, however, storage 
and processing facilities are inadequate or lacking, and without 
the type of assistance now provided—credit and supervisory aid 
—it is doubtful if many of the families on such units could over- 
come current limitations affecting production for home use. 


Other obstacles to the adjustments outlined include a lack of 
skill on the part of many farmers in performing new practices 
involved in these changes. Few of these farmers have ever inoc- 
ulated legume seeds, saved lespedeza seed, done selective wood- 
land cutting, or mulched gall spots with brush. They can learn 
to do these things, just as they learned to grow cotton under boll 
weevil conditions. However, they will need technical assistance 
and guidance. Proper coordination of effort by the personnel in 
educational and action agencies in the county is needed to pro- 
vide adequate technical assistance to farmers in the county. 


MEDIUM-SIZED FARMS 


The availability of two mules frees the operators of medium- 
sized farms from several of the difficulties confronting operators 
of small farms in making adjustments. Few of the families on 
medium-sized farms, however, have been able to accumulate cash 
savings; hence they would have to depend on credit as a source 
of funds with which to finance the adjustments outlined. A cash 
expenditure of approximately $550 will be needed for the im- 
provements essential to the adoption of the systems of farming 
outlined. This additional investment would have a faster rate 
of turnover than on small farms. It is estimated that net cash 
incomes would increase approximately $120 per year. About five 
years would be needed to repay this loan with interest at 3.0 per 
cent. Some of the operators of medium-sized farms could prob- 
ably increase their incomes by doing custom work, such as mow- 
ing, for some of their neighbors. 


1Elrod, J. C., Young, D. E., and Fullilove, W. T., Farm Rental Arrangements in Georgia, 
Bulletin 220, Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia, May 1942. 
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It is less difficult on a medium-sized farm than on a small farm 
to develop farm plans that will provide a living for the family 
and conserve the soil. Some operators will be able to shift their 
businesses gradually to such a basis without managerial assist- 
ance, some will need a limited amount of advice and suggestions, 
while others will need intense managerial assistance. Adjust- 
ments in landlord-tenant relationships, similar to those suggested 
on small farms, are needed. 


LARGE FARMS 


Operators of large cotton farms have larger cash incomes than 
operators of small or medium-sized farms. Most of them have 
mowers, hay rakes, and other larger implements. They grow a 
larger acreage of small grains and can secure grain-harvesting 
equipment more easily than operators of small farms. They also 
have three or more mules and can perform operations requiring 
larger amounts of power than is available on small and medium- 
sized farms. 

Those farmers who are free of debt might be able to pay the 
cash costs involved in the adjustments outlined from current in- 
comes, provided the adjustments are spread over a period of 
years. If the cattle could be raised from stock already on the 
farms, the adjustments outlined could be made at a cash cost of 
about $500, or if young cattle are purchased, at a cash cost of 
about $775. The rate of turnover on these increased investments 
would be relatively fast, the increase in farm income resulting 
from these adjustments would be $148 on the large cotton farm 
in the grayland section (Alternative II, Table 17). 

Adjustments will need to be made in landlord-tenant relation- 
ships similar to those mentioned on small and medium-sized 
farms for tenant operators. The percentage of large cotton farms 
operated by tenants, however, is much smaller than for small 
and medium-sized farms (Table 24). 

The adjustments outlined can be made with less difficulty on 
large farms in the cotton-livestock system than on any other 
group of farms. These farmers have relatively high cash in- 
comes, they have already developed many of the skills needed in 
livestock production, and most of them are owner operators. 


OBSTACLES TO ADJUSTMENTS TOWARD OBTAINING 
FAMILY-SIZED FARMS 


INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS 


Adjustments to secure family-sized units for all families now 
on small and medium-sized units or on units of 60 acres or less 
of cropland involve all of the problems inherent in the adjust- 
ments on farms with their existing sizes. Many additional prob- 
lems arise mainly from the area’s institutional organization. 
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To provide family-sized units for all families now on farms of 
60 acres or less of cropland would require a total acreage con- 
siderably greater than is in the units now operated by these fam- 
ilies. In the case of tenants the additional land frequently may 
be rented from the present landlord. Where two or more ten- 
ants are operating as two units on one tract, these may be com- 
bined to establish a family-sized unit for one tenant, while the 
other tenant is moved to a new farm. If the large farms are to 
remain unchanged, however, much of the additional land needed 
would have to be taken from the large area of land not now in 
farms. This land might be obtained by lease or by purchase. 
Its development would, of course, involve considerable cash costs. 
Owner families on small units with no adjacent land available 
for increasing the size of farm may experience greater difficulty 
in adjusting to family-sized units than tenants. 


The establishment of individually and independently operated 
units for all families would seemingly require a program of rad- 
ical action. Family-sized units, however, do not necessarily need 
to be individually and independently operated, although many 
of this type might be encouraged. Family-sized units might well 
be organized within the present institutional setup, either as 
tenant-operated farms or as cropper units on plantation farms. 
In many such cases this would mean the development of the land 
resources included in the unit now operated. On the other hand, 
the adjustments outlined might serve as the basis for the estab- 
lishment of better-sized and better-balanced farm units resulting 
from the breakdown in the larger plantation units, a trend that 
has been in progress in the county since the early 1920's. 


AVAILABILITY OF LAND RESOURCES 


As the reorganizations described for family-sized units would 
require changes in the size of farms, an analysis of the farm 
population and of the land resources of the area is necessary to 
determine the extent to which land would be available for such 
changes. In each section of the county the land resources, by 
capability classes, have been estimated (Table 2) from the land 
use capability map. Realizing that an. approach to the problem 
would probably start with the establishment of family-sized units 
for families now on small and medium-sized farms, the first at- 
tempt here is to indicate what amount of land of various use 
capabilities, exclusive of land now.in large farms, could be used 
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more intensively (with suitable soil-conserving practices). Not 
all of the land now in large farms, however, is utilized in ways 
that will give the largest return. Therefore, to approximate the 
possible long-time shifts and adjustments in size that could occur 
in these sections, the amount of land needed if all families of the 
area, including croppers, were operating family-sized units, has 
been determined separately. This roughly represents the amount 
of land needed, whether each family unit is operated as a sepa- 
rate farm or as an integral part of a plantation system if about 
the same level of equipment is used. 


In comparing the amount of land needed for family units, the 
cropland needed for adjustments indicated is compared with the 
amount of land in capability classes I, IJ, and III, the classes 
suitable for crops with varying degrees of intensity of conserva- 
tion practices. Pasture would be developed largely from class IV 
and from land in the first three classes not needed for cropland. 
Land in class V and land in other classes not needed for other 
uses would be in forest. A comparison of the amount of land 
needed and the amount of land available for establishing family- 
sized units in farming sections in Greene County is shown in 
Table 25. 


For the county as a whole 222,865 acres (Item 5, Table 25) 
would be required if farms of more than 60 acres of cropland 
remained the same in size and if family-sized units were estab- 
lished for all families on farms of less than this size. If adjust- 
ments were made to obtain family-sized units for all families, 
about 209,627 acres (Item 7, Table 25) would be needed. The 
former type of adjustment would leave approximately 40,000 
acres (Item 6, Table 25) and the latter type approximately 
53,000 acres (Item 8, Table 25) that might be used either as ad- 
ditional acreages of pasture and woodland on these farms or for 


additional farm units. These amounts of land would accomodate 
about 280 and 375 family-sized units respectively. 


These calculations have not considered the number of wage 
families on farms in each section. If the number of wage fam- 
ilies is estimated at 350, approximately the same as the number 
of croppers, the amount of land needed to provide family-sized 
units for all families, including wage families, would be in- 
creased from 209,627 to 246,727 acres, and only about 16,000 
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acres would be left that might be used for additional units in the 
county as a whole. 


Adjustments to family-sized units would necessitate shifts in 
farm population from one farming section to another and from 
one farm to another within farming sections. The Southeastern 
Section lacks about 11,000 acres of providing family-sized units 
for all families now on units of 60 acres or less of cropland as- 
suming larger farms are not changed. It lacks 2,555 acres of 
providing family-sized units for all farm families. Adjustments 
to family-sized units for all families in the Eastern Section 
would require a slightly larger total acreage than is available, 
though the acreage suitable for cropland is 16,925 acres com- 
pared with 9,150 acres needed. In the other farming sections 
the acreages available for establishment of family-sized farms 
are considerably larger than the acreages needed either for ad- 
justment of farms with 60 acres and less of cropland or for 
establishment of family-sized units for all farm families. 


Such adjustments as would be necessary to secure family- 
sized units would involve the slow and difficult process of shift- 
ing large acreages from one land use to another, as well as shifts 
in farm population. If the entire land resources of the county 
were organized into family-sized units similar to those described 
above, the use of land according to land use capabilities would 
necessitate the shifting of approximately 12,000 acres of crop- 
land, largely idle, and 4,000 acres of pasture into forest produc- 
tion. More than 62,000 acres now in woodland would have to 
be shifted into crops and 17,000 acres into pasture. Thus, ap- 
proximately 16,000 acres would need reforestation or protection 
to permit natural reforestation, and about 80,000 acres would 
require the removal of forest growth for crop and pasture use. 
In many cases it may never be feasible to clear this land for 
crop production, and in other cases it may be profitable to do so 
only after the present stand of timber has matured and become 
ready for marketing. The extent to which the land resources 
may be utilized according to their capabilities is further limited 
by the fact that much of it is in small areas or strips located 
along small streams or within areas that would remain in for- 
ests and may not be very accessible. 


It is recognized that the calculations shown in Table 25 are 
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merely indicative of some possibilities of land development and 
use and that they are subject to numerous limitations of accom- 
plishment or application. The land use capability classification 
used here is based on physical characteristics of the land and 
does not necessarily indicate its best use from an economic 
viewpoint. 


TABLE 25. 


AcRES OF LAND IN VARIOUS LAND USE CAPABILITY CLASSES 


COMPARED WITH LAND NEEDED IN EaAcu CLAss FoR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FAMILY-SIZED FARMS IN FARMING SEcTIONS, GREENE 


County, 


GEORGIA 


CAPABILITY CLASSES! 


ITEM reli 
AND [Il eee 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
acres acres 

Totalacreageum section..2 2s 48 ,630 3,528 
Acreace notin largeitarms*..- = es 19,192 Lol 
Acreage im large tarms?.. 20). eee 297438) 2, 011 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

farms for families on small and medi- 

umssized ‘farmiss e290) oe eee 16,175 8,475 
Total land needed for adjustments as 

outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4)... 45,613) -10,486 
Difference between (1) and (5)............... 3,017; —7,158 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

units forall farm families” 4. 28,918} 15,250 
Difference between (1) and (7)... 195712) -10,,922 

EASTERN SECTION 

Total acreage IN SECtION ses.) eee 16,925 J yDOL 
A crease Ova larsertarm\s? ka seseeee We Sey? 2, 900 
crea ven larsectartis 7 sae eer eee 4,643 967 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

farms for families on small and medi- 

iin Sized Larhnis=s ee. oe A ee ee 6,496 Oo ,or0 
Total land needed for adjustments as 

outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4)... Pie 139 4,337 
Difference between (1) and (5)... 5,786 —805 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

units for all farm families... 9,150 4,755 
Difference between (1) and (7)... 7,775) 1,223 

NORTHERN SECTION 

‘Lotal acreage in section: «27... 52). 42,842) 113875 
Acreage not in large farms?....................- 31,805 8 ,822 
Acreapeinlarge farms? 2.5. eee LI 5.037 3,053 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

farms for families on small and medi- 

UinsSIZetls farms. won es is Le 13,184 6,845 
Total land needed for adjustments as 

outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4)... 24e22 1 9,898 
Difference between (1) and (5)... 18,621 L397 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 

units for all farm families... 20,754) 10,805 
Difference between (1) and (7)... 22 ,088 1,070 


V 


acres 
8,459 
agnoo 
sap BH 


10,440 


15,560 
=/ e108 


18 ,804 
—10,345 


35,058 
2,220 
838 


6,784 


7,022 
—4 ,564 


9,675 
G0 


56 ,482 
27 ,089 
9.396 


135851 


23 , 224 
13,258 


22,101 
14,381 


ALL 
CLASSES 


acres 

60,417 
23 ,848 
36 , 569 


35 ,090 


71,659 
—11,242 


62,972 
= 002 


25,515 
17 ,067 
6,448 


16,650 


23 ,098 
417 


23,580 
—65 


Ng ey 
67,716 
23 ,483 


53 ,860 


57 ,343 
33 ,856 


53 ,660 
37 ,559 


¥ « 
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TABLE 25. Acres or Lanp in Various Lanp Use CapaBiLitry CLASSES 

CoMPARED WITH LAND NEEDED IN Eacu Crass ror ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FAMILY-sIZED FARMS IN FARMING SECTIONS, GREENE 
County, GEORGIA (CONTINUED) 


ITEM 


(8) 


CAPABILITY CLASSES! 


WEST RIVER SECTION 


Total acreage in section 
Acreage not in large farms? 
Acreare in-laree tarms2. case ee 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
farms for families on small and medi- 
WMeSiZed LarmnS tee ee en 
Total land needed for adjustments as 
outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4) 
Difference between (1) and (5) 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
units for all farm families 


Difference between (1) and (7) 
SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 


Total acreage in section 
Acreage not in large farms?..___...._........-..- 
Acreage in largeviarms*. 22 2. 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
farms for families on small and medi- 
Grer-sized farnis ees oy ay ee. 
Total land needed for adjustments as 
outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4)__...... 
Difference between (1) and (5)... 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
units for all farm families 


Difference between (1) and (7)... 


TOTAL FOR GREENE COUNTY 


Total acreage in countys....2 
Acreage not in large farms?__-__.....-....- 
Wereageyin large farms* <2... 2 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
farms for families on small and medi- 
Win sized tariise. aes Sune Shee or ee 
Total land needed for adjustments as 
outlined under (4), or (3) plus (4). 
Difference between (1) and (5)... 
Acreage needed to secure family-sized 
units for all farm families... 


Difference between (1) and (7)... 


Ten , ALL 
AND III IV \ CLASSES 
acres acres acres acres 
RS on) ere 12,971 5,808 8,839} 27,618 
ee Ea Wes 6,900 3,095 4,705| 14,700 
6,071 2eFAS 4°134) -12,918 
5,100 2,660 5-460) 135220 
ice We Pps el Seaso 9,594, 26,138 
a ee 1,800 435 —755 1,480 
ee a ere 10,360 5,425| 11,240) 27,025 
ae Zeal! 383| -—2,401 593 
Bh Boge SO er Sh a Loroue 8,984) 27,509) 59,800 
15,651 6,032) 18,455} 40,118 
7,676 2,952 9,054) 19,682 
9 684 5,035| 10,226) 24,945 
17 ,360 7 ,987|. 19-280). 44,627 
5 ,947 997 S29 las br 
gh aie eke 16,362 8,532) 17,496 42,390 
6,945 A52ia 10201 17 410 
144,675) 33,527): 84,347| 262,549 
85,810) 21,831) 55,808) 163,449 
58,865} 11,696; 28,539} 99,100 
50,639| 26,385) 46,741; 123,765 
109,504) 38,081) 75,280) 222,865 
35,171; 4,554 9,067| 39,684 
85,544) 44,767| 79,316) 209,627 
59,131) —-11,240 DH OS Lima Dee 2 2 


For description of capability classes see footnote to Table 2. 
2Large farms include all farms having more than 60 acres of cropland. 
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TABLE 1. Usuat Yie_ps per AcrE FoR SPECIFIED Crops, GREENE County, GEORGIA 

GRAYLAND| REDLAND | GRAYLAND| REDLAND 

Crop Unit SECTION | SECTIONS Crop UNIT SECTION | SECTIONS 

Cotton} lin t= eee eee pound 195 180 Oats, erains see bushel 18.0 18.0 
(QSoiacne ered pound 350 325 Oatstrawsae eee pound 500 500 

Cornalone) srain-. bushel EHO) LOS ON! Pepperse see ee ee ton Te3 Tees 
Corn alone, fodder............ bundle 100 100 rimson clover seed........| pound 200 200 
Corn and cowpeas Lespedeza, seed....__.......--- pound 200 200 
Grain eee ee ee id bushel 9.0 8.5 ||Lespedeza hay... pound 1,500 1,500 

Bodden oes arse aad bundle 100 100 owpeas, Seed..................| bushel 4.5 Sap 
Compease = eee bushel 1355 om Cowpea thay ee eee pound 1,000 1,000 
Corn and velvet beans Oat and vetch hay......_.. pound 1,500 1,500 
Grains eee eae bushel 10.0 eOn Nica dows ae eee pound 2,000 2,000 
Melvet beans eee pound 400 400 SericeansSced a ee pound 250 250 
INCE, HOM ee le Telinell 8.0 Se 7/4) Seniceathay ee eee pound 2,000 2,000 
WWihive airtrc Gravy eee pound 640 640 Kod zat hi ary sae ane ee ae pound 2,000 2,000 


TABLE 2. Ferrrivizer Practices: Kinps anp AMOUNTS PER AcRE USUALLY APPLIED ON Crops, 
GREENE County, GEORGIA 


GRAYLAND SECTION REDLAND SECTIONS 
Crop APPLIED BEFORE TOPDRESSING APPLIED BEFORE TOPDRESSING 
PLANTING PLANTING 
Krnp! AMOUNT Kinp2 AMOUNT Krnp! AMOUNT Kinp?2 | AMouNT 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
@otion = ese Ee eee 3-9-3 200 soda 100 3-9-3 250 soda 75 
ornpalones sane ies neh ee a ee soda 55 thie A Ae ee soda 35 
Corn and cowpeas... phosphate 100 soda 75 3-9-3 75 Nae ee 
Corn and ‘Velvet beans 22 lle = eee ne soda TOO:) | >} chee ee Sie soda 100 
ed ee MI) jj = — 
Wilt ied Cee ee a a ee | ee ee ae soda 15.) gh ots Pak | Ne ee soda 100 
OF Cae are oo IAT eS WN, a Pm Od ae a ey te soda EO. | Eee Sener sc soda 75 
Austrian peas... 2c. -eeess| Sep seeerstteesec| seeeccereeneectonedfcuescecteen stein) outed | rrr 
Crimson clover ee aa S| Sones Rane Seco secon sa | con aweneaseeee sasha nase cee aac Rh eear ns |'soasensaeces-eagasee | oatedecese cc eee eee | een 
Cane >See Bt 3-9-3 2 OO Mem ries SCE Sy reel eee 3-9-3 200 | xn | ee 
Pepperin see ee et ee as 400 soda 100 5-7-5 400 soda 100 
Me ee en MNES 
Netch and <atsea: "0 4 estel ss pare (era) Sle dec soda PDy od is ia tee en | soda 75 
Kudzu establishment... phosphate SOO a RISA aN ae oe, sale wae eee ee OF phosphate 500. | | ee 
STICC AMAR eee ee ie phosphate 5 (RD | eat a ly | Sieh phosphate 300 sd eezeuit oe Se 


1Mixtures refer to nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash in the order named. 
2“Soda”’ is the local term used for nitrate of soda. 
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TABLE 3. Usuat Amounts oF SEED USEp PER ACRE FOR SPECIFIED Crops, GREENE Country, 


GEORGIA 
Crop Unit QUAN. Croy UnirT QUAN. 

Gottoneeee fang 8 ee | bushel 1 Vetch and oats 
Corng. ih, Oe 2k os SOO Se Soe gallon 1 Witch eit eee ke Ae Pee Oe pound 10 
Cawpeasin corm....)....5 gallon 4 OR (Ss eee | eee oe Bos J bushel z 
Velvet beans in corn... gallon Vi Wespedezans ae ee ee pound 20 
(Cow pease res see os gallon 6 Sericeal sate eet Se Ae aes pound 50 
Wilteaiuauee ema seh. oe iy Re bushel il rch 20 ee eee ee ae i crown 500 
OA 5 3c SR Aaa eee eae bushel 2 Pasture mixture! 
PVIBeMaD peas hie ce coc ncn nn pound 25 Lespedezawicn a) kre ae ee ae pound 10 
(Crimson clover oo 2 i008 pound 20 White dutch clover...............---.. pound Z 
Canicreeree Oa nce gallon 2 Dalliggcrasce= === = eee pound 5 
Penpercced fe pound 1 Crimson clover and rye grass 

SUS EL NE fs ice ee Si een pound 25 Grimsoniclo verses ee pound 15 

RV CWT a Sse aire eee ee i Pa pound ih 


“This mixture is one of the most frequently recommended but there is often variation in the amounts 
of seed suggested. 


TABLE 4. Prices Usep in DeTEeRMINING Usuat INcoMEsS oF Farm ORGANIZATIONS, GREENE 
County, GEORGIA 


ITEM Unit PRICE ITEM UniT PRICE 
PRICES RECEIVED PRICES PAID (Continued) 
Cotton, lint. sia! pound $ 0.10 Feeds 
Oblwenceed. <5 a ek ton 26.00 Wiheaitts hor tosses == ereae cwt. $1.50 
Wihealt spre ase ao cae Ue ee bushel 1.05 Na ERS Op ae ce Le See ee, ora cewt. 5.00 
Corneeraine-o) he es Sane bushel On77 Sa] ee ee ot Se I Le a cwt. 1.20 
Gormtodders we 0 6 oa A bundle 0.015 Seeds 
CO) Bites See eee a eens ae aE bushel 0.56 Pep Dek ae ees wan tov eee nee pound 1.00 
Repperceeite \ ee ee a ton 28.00 Crisontclover= 2 eee pound 0.10 
(Sw a Se ee eB ih Ss 1S bushel 1.43 Anmiual lespedezas ee pound 0.06 
Grasc hay een nee Be bie eS ton 9.43 White dutch clover_...________..___ pound 0.50 
Begumeihay. 3k Socree ton 15.35 Wespedezaiseliceas = pound Onl? 
Ryiisce clipliany scree tee es ton 12.00 Dallisvenacc tee ae ae eee ne pound 0.45 
Deeivcat tenes a eee te Reset cewt. 4.43 Kandace rose eee thousand 5500 
Wealtealveswon 202 Je Fe cwt. 5.80 ATES(L1a ne pease meme ee aes ae pound OF05 
Jekayigs S08 025 nee eee pe ewt. FOP Oa tee eae ee ee ee bushel 0.75 
Yin llercows eee ee le 2 Te head 34.00 Rvestrass.toe i et pound 0.10 
Vie a be Cee ae ee eee s oot head 153.00 Wiel eA et we See ely aie Poe pound 0.10 
@iirokensme se a pound 0.16 Dhreshimetwheat pees bushel 0.105 
I Wie. SOS EY ee ae eee cwt. 2.50 Cambinine Wheat le ee ee en bushel OFZ 
Biutteutateceren. oud ae pound 0.25 Wowie eee een herein, acre 20 
[EAS el oa oa Op Oe eh a a pound 0.24 FMGrGac iin gee eee eer a eens acre 150 
Dae vols Se a ree dozen 0.23 Popseshoeine Ee Ae Pia eae ks head 2.00 
PRICES PAID Breeding fees eo Be ee PT ee he head 1.00 
Fertilizers: Barbedinn rcs rod 0.04 
p= Se ee a ee ee ton $23.00 Bia bin ebay eee ee cwt. 0.10 
Gaile) Un cieceeen Se A ton ZOO Pigs purchased ie fetch eee eee head 5.00 
Nitrate of soda... 22... 0.-c-.- ton 35.00 lolenuibyaes well ee cwt. 0.40 
Phosphate (16:9) 223 2 ton 16.00 Faniine cattle. Moen. peek ty head 0.75 
MONEE CRON G8 he tn ton 4.00 Haulingspeppers eee ton 5.00 
Ginning, bagging and ties... bale 3.00 Calciumparsen te. --e eee pound 0.075 


1Most farmers pay a part of the crop rather than an for threshing and combining small grains. The 
usual toll paid is one-tenth and one-fifth for threshing and combining, respectively. 
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ABLE 5. APppROXIMATIONS OF ACRES OF CROPLAND, ACRES OF SPECIFIED CROPS, AND VALUE O: 
ELECTED ITEMS UNDER PRESENT AND SELECTED ALTERNATIVE FARM ORGANIZATIONS By FARMIN( 
SECTIONS, GREENE County, GEORGIA 


ALL Farms 
ITEM | 
SOUTHEASTERN EASTERN NorTHERN West RIverR| SOUTHWEsT- 
SECTION SECTION SECTION SECTION ERN SECTION 
number number number number number 
UM Dero tstarm Sis ses eee ee eee 328 125 268 111 194 
REPRESENTATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS acres acres acres acres acres 
SESTO Cr Op] an classes eee eee 17,760 4,367 10,612 5,309 7,684 
eres of specified crops 
Gotten oe ae ae Se7Z02 927 2,265 1,145 1,635 
Corn Stee 5 Se RS ie ee eee 6,627 1,747 4,245 25057 3,046 
AW CSE Wate ea De ee opel tne s Ret eR asl fe 1,436 411 942 454 687 
Other general crops........-- Mey Sas. = 2,074 639 IO 790 Pals 
Non-soil-depleting crops_.---2------ 3,016 484 1,200 656 892 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
otal value of selected items (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Barmirealrestates see ome enero ee 763 151 388 198 280 
All farm) propernt you"... ee ee 936 190 495 255 500 
Livestock reeciptss. 2-2.) as eee 62 10 39 22 25 
Woodlandarecel pts a= nese eee 2 ] 2 1 2 
(AE eals here ce lpi eens aetna een ne 204 42 115 60. 80 
Fertilizer expenditures... ol 7 16 8 12 
All variable cash expenses = 84 16 46 25 Sl 
Cash receipts less variable cash expenses 120 26 69 35 49 
Net cash re ACR Ng Wome ree) a tras Canta eke st, | 107 24 64 32 45 
Farm income__.......-.------ She Ee ee AS 87 19 De 26 36 
Family labor income... i petivcaie et 51 2 6555 16 23 
Haratly laborearnin sss eee 155 46 108 50 78 
SELECTED ALTERNATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 
acres acres acres acres acres 
eres-of cropland...) = eee adit 17,506 4,470 10,894 5,419 7,868 
cres of specified crops 
Cotton 224 es 3 eee ee ee 3,786 SN PR PASS) 1,145 1,635 
Cornet 2 ooo ee eh ae ee es i 5,193 1,385 DROoo 1,661 2,455 
Wikies tress cite 2 re on oy ee ey eae 1,464 416 957 459 694 
Other general crops SRD Be Se ee 4,433 L505 2,676 1,299 1,923 
INon-soil-depletine crops... 11,290 2,840 6,914 3,369 4,939 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
‘otal value of selected items (000) (O00) (O00) (000) (000) 
Harmred lies tate = eee = ee 837 196 486 239 351 
All farm: property: tau. sea oe eae 1,124 265 658 326 476 
Lavestockweceipts a). ju eee 125 De Hu 39 52 
Woodland recerpts <0. Ge = eee 20 8 22 WW 16 
Aillficashsrecerp tse ee eee eee 274 64 171 87 120 
Fertilizer expenditures.........--..---2--2-22---- 42 11 Doi 1% 20 
All variable cash expenses..:__.-.-.-------------- 109 25 68 35 48 
Cash receipts less variable cash expenses 165 39 103 52 72 
IN trea’s lier & fri. sae ae 151 36 96 48 67 
Ha cm in comes: ee ee eee eee 128 Sl 81 41 5F 
Hamil yalalborincannc ae as = eneee eee 84 21 56 29 38 
Family labor earnings... eee 194 55 133 63 94 


